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accomplished both, but time forbade, and Nature’s wilder, while to try, only to hear you tell your travels so de. the moon made of green cheese, you would get out of 
beauties induced me to resign her softer and more cul- light‘ully. Go on, go on!” the scrape in some way or other!” 
tivated scene. | “Tearing myself with regret from Chamouni and! “ What Ll might manage to see in the moon, we must 


“ Arrived at Chamouni (in travelling to which, by the! 
by, I skirted the base of the Mole, and found my youth- 
ful haymakers still pursuing their blithe vocation), my 
first expedition of course was to the celebrated Mer de 
Glace, which derives its name from its strong resem- 
blance to a stormy ocean suddenly congealed. My 
wonder on first beholding, even after all 1 had heard of 
it, this striking spectacle, was great indeed! Its solid 
waves, dark green in some parts, in others crystal clear, 
were bounded, like those of the real ocean, by a vast 
rocky border (or moraine, as it is called) of huge stone, 


a 


heaved up through frightful fissures from its icy bosom; 
while frequent avalanches, or snow slides, from the sur-| 
rounding peaks, caused by the heat of the noonday 
sun, heightencd, by their deep and awful sound, the un- 
rivalled wildness of the scene. 

“Full ef 
grandeur, and doubting whether it could ever be ex- 


eceded, even amid the works of Nature, what ol 


th 


the sublimest musings on its unparalleled 
rer t. 
still more wonderful at such an elevation, saluted—Jan« 
Dacre, you should be able to tell me—my astonished 
eyes ‘a ‘ 

“A bowl of punch!” triumphant'y exclaimed th 
sly young lady; “rather a sinking in poetry, was it 
not, Sir ‘Traveller, on the Mer de Glace ?” 

“ T admit it,” answered he, with his usual sane fi 
! 


‘ 
\ 


“but very welcome notwithstanding; and not t 
so for the circurustances under which it presented if 
Dazzled at length by the reflection from the shi 
the icy 
of seven miles to it, which, whil 


surface ol { long a 


icy sea, and exhausted by 


ay ; 
others ride on mu 


I had performed on ‘oot, I strolled towards the hospi 
or hut, erected on its margin fer the refreshment of 
travellers, some of whom, as cheeriiul voices trom 


within assured me, had already taken possession. 
“1 entered, and the first object that saluted me o: 
its rude stone table, was the identical punch-bowl vou, 


} 


mentior, or rather, to speak more correctly, a wooden 


inilk-vessel belonging to the hut, round which sat 


party of jolly Scotchmen, whose chief, an old Highland 
gentlemen, had carried all the way from his native 
north, a bottle of his beloved whiskey! for the s; 

purpose of quafling it on the kindred summit of th 


Montanvert. 
“ Jn the rude northern 
German ear, | was of course invited to partake ; 


accents so congenial to t 


» thG 
found the Celtic beverage (thanks, perhaps, to tl 
tense thirst created by my fatiguing climb) as much 
more palatable than the kirschwasser (or whiskey di 


tilled from cherries) of Switzerland, as the Scottish 
mountains it came from must yield in grandeur to th: 
Alps. Was I not in luck, Miss Daere, to stumble on 
perhaps the first and last bowl of punch ever brewed 
upon their suminits?—the more so, as the rencontre | 
deseribe has, I assure you, more of fact in it than | 
would swear of all the Traveller's tales you sp 

imps,have made me palin upon you to-night!” 
“ How odd 7 cricd some; “ how clever ™ exclaimed 
all; “"tis quite in vain to put you gut; but ‘lis worth 
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its primitive people, I crossed on foot the rugged Col 
de Blame, and rejuined the great Simplon road at Mar- 
tingy ;_ whose devastation by a sudden flood some years 
ago is still attested by its desolating vestiges on the 
surrounding couhtry. Proceeding along the dull, and 
in some parts dreary valley of the Rhone, still farther 
saddened to the traveller’s eye by the frequent erétins 
or idiots, with sunken eyes and swelled throats, whom 
its confined atmosphere and snowy beverage are sup- 
posed to produce and perpetuate, we reached at length 
the bottom of the stupendous roud, which, when all the 
conquests of Napoleon are forgotten, will continue, in 
spite of his far diff 
tions by its friendly, peaceful link. 

“This magnificent road wound upward so gradually 
and skilfully, that having lett the lumbering diligence 
j 


“y 


’ 


rent intentions, to unite distant na- 


and its eight horses far behind, I walked, unconscious 
of faticue, nearly fourteen miles to its summit, whi 


to 
ect over the mighty 


I paused (not for the first time, you may believe 


look back from a height of GO00 { 








{ 
valley and its gigantic framework of still loftier peaks, 
while stunted fir-trees now afforded the only vegetation, 
and a few goats, diminished to mere specks, tlie only 
liviz i t! ines on wl ich thy eye reno ed, 

“As I was sitting by 1 road-side " fj th 
) rress on foot bene arrested by 1 | Ton W 

I ly iiting the arrival of the d I r tin 

e olonea tu nd t ts which ¢ rush 
vw ck the inuum r 1 t th 
raveller with an unexpected *r-bath, whet do you 
s, Ricnard, suddenly cauelt my astonished « s? 

* A whale!” eried Dick, exultingly; “ ry like 
1 1 it must have ined to find one on th 
Alps.” 

: 

“T did not ind l remember,” gra ely ped th 
traveller, “to have read of any fossil whales at g 
such lofty elevations; but as their remains have been 
ound in the most extraordinary situations, and sea 
hells, in the freshest preservation, cmmbedded in som 
of the highest summits of our earth, the gigantic ribs, 
now ‘ce discernible from the sharp rocks among 

hich they protrt , did not, aiter the first moment 
i surprise, scem so very astoundiag. I should, indced,! 
ave been puzzled to what marine or lend anime! (to! 
V i latter, you know, the wh le is In 
nore nearly related) to ascribe the reli 
diligence, which now came up, lucki! 


Paes. . 9 ath Snel . 
in student ct anatomy returning fr 


in the lectures of Cuvier), who 





and j viully set on foot a subs ry ion to get f can 
tomers, or road-makers (stationed at regular distance 

in cottages, called refugees), to disinter, before the snow 
should cover if, the whole of the fossil skeleton, and 


have it forwarded tothe museum of his native city of 


Bologna. Qf course this sciemtifie adventure furnished 
conversation all the way to Milan.” 
“You may as well say Rome at once, and get to 


” = 


sighed the d party 5 “for 


St. Pcter’s in the moon, or 


your |: ‘v’s end! 


if we were to say vou sax 


uTh T 
‘ 


“OY 


! take for granted till I have been there; 





* said the ‘T'ra- 
veller, laughing. “As for the moon herself, whether 
she was actually manufactured into a green cheese, I 
lid not stay to ascertain, but this I know, that it wa 
in a cheese-tub 1 saw her with more of interest than I 
lever did before, or probably shall again.” 

“ Nay, now, you surely are romancing!" cricd some 
lof the younger children; “how could the moon, which 
i we all know is so large, get into a cheese-tub?” 
| “Just as the sun, which all of you know its larger 


5 


( 


'still, goes into the object-glass of a small telescope, or 
into each of the eight thousand reflecting mirrors con 


tained in the eyes of a commen house-fly. But since 
youdcfy me to it, I’! force you to confess I had both san 


ny tub !—what think you of that 


jand moon together in 


“Oh, tell us, tell us!" cried every one impatiently. 
“Tt : told. You must know, that once ona 
time, while we were stopping for dinner at one o’clock 
n ry hours, these, my little Jane at a Swiss vil 
ce, L we ed all ef a sudden to see the bright sum. 
mer sun ¢ ci d overeast, whi! yet no rather- 
ing cle ccounted for the strange appearance. By 
and by, the cows and its round the little mn began 
to 1 » their nicl quarters, and the fowl to seek 
t \ tomied 1 t; while ene gray, cold, unnatu- 
ral iffuced itself over the blue sky and singularly 
ereen meadows of the pastoral country in which we 
were even I felt 3 by the chenge which bad thus 
n place I t why.” 2 
m5 i * cricd out ene of the younger ehildren 
cagerly ; “ it san ipse 6f the sun that cause d it.” 
“ You quite right, ney little man,” said the tra- 
veller, “ | prove yourself as much of a philosopher 
is t ! folks of Surséc, who, while I, heedless 
inort never once thought of thre eclipse, had provided 
wl ynle a»oaratus of smoked glass and tubs full 
of vy to ¢n it at their leisure. 


“ OF the re you, | was very glad to avai! 
myself, and by their help saw, for the frst and proba- 
ily the last time in my life, the eclipse being what is 
called annular.) the sun and moon, iff loving conjunc- 
tionyin one huge checse-vat, the former « ntirely hidden 
by the latter, except a little silver rim of lieht not thicker 
to the ¢ than vour mamma’s wedding ring! The 


t. you may belic¥e, was a very interesting one ; and 


, . e ? : 

er-dual return to cheerful daylight and bright sun- 

‘hirping of birds, and lowing of the 
» 

1 taing to 


c 1 yful 
er our two hours of night, was not é 





i jorrotter 

“ But we must hasten to the end of eur jourt 
Mr. Daere’s watch in his hand tells us we must go to 
bed ia earnest. You talked just now quite hopelessi¢ of 
puzzling me about St. Peter’s. Well! suppose me fairly 
at Rome, gazing, with feelings only inferior to those 


’ 
ie 


V 


icy, for 


experienced in viewing the great werks of nature, up 
fat its 
t 
of 


‘your busy fancies, the vulgarest the drollest, snc 
\< ¢ 


gigantic porticoes, lulled by its ceaseless foun- 


d stretching my neck in wondering admiration 





lis, a 
its lofty dome—I give you leave to pick out of all 
| most 
































































































































eut-of-the-way-thing you have yet mentioned as falling 
in my way; what shall it be? you may lay your heads 
together.” 

After much whispering, and a burst of laughter which 
spoke a certain triumph over the luckless Traveller, a 
malicious little urchin gave the fatal words, “ A pair of 
bagpipes!” 

“Bagpines and St. Peter’s! Come, that’s pretty 
well,” cried the exulting children; while the Traveller, 
with a pitying smile, wished they had given hin a less 
easy triumph. 

* Bagpipes,” said he, “ unfortunately for your victory, 
are almost as Common at one season in Rome as in the 
Highlands of Scotland ; and ojten at the time when the 
pilgrims, whose bands they usually accompany, swarm 
around St. Peter’s, have I taken refuge within it, from 
the harsh sounds which grated on my ear without,— 
escaping from the ‘ piferari’ as I now do (seizing a bed- 
room candle) from my persecutors here, to whom I 
wish a good sound sleep to-night, and better success in 
their attack upon me to-morrow! 


} 
| 


' 
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MY VERY PARTICULAR FRIEND. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 


Arr you struck with her figure and face? 
How lucky you happened to mect 
With none of the gossipping race, 
Who dwell in this horrible street! 
They of slanderous hints never tire ; 
J love to approve and commend, 
And the lady you so much admire, 
Is my very particular friend! 


How charming she looks—her dark curls 
Really float with a natural air, 
And the beads might be taken for pearls 
That are twined in that beautiful hair: 
Then what tints her fair features o’erspread— 
That she uscs white paint, some pretend ; 
Bat believe me, “ie only wears red,— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Then her voice, how divine it appears, 
While carolling “ Rise Gentle Moon ;” 
Lord Crotchet last night stopped his ears, 
And declared that she sung out of tune; 
For my part, I think that her lay 
Might to Malibran’s sweetness pretend; 
But people won't mind what I say,— 
I'm her very particular friend! 


Then her writings—her exeuisite rhyme 
LA ~if saroled ¢ j ‘3 
lo posterity surcly must reach, 
(1 wonder she finds so much time, 
With four little sisters to teach !) 
A critic in Blackwood, indeed, 
Abused the last pocin she penned, 
The article made my heart bleed,— 


She’s my very particular friend! 


Her brother despatched with a sword, 
His friend in a duel last June; 
And her cousin eloped from her lord, 


From her servants she constantly parts, 
Before they have reached the year’s end ;— 
But her heart is the kindest of hearts, 
She’s my very particular friend! 


Oh! never have pencil or pen, 
A ercature more exquisite traced ; 
That her style does not take with the men, 
Proves a sad want of judgment and taste ; 
And if to the sketch I give now, 
Some flatiering touches I lend, 
Do for partial affection allow— 
She’s my very particular friend! 


> -——~ 


DONNA FRANCESCA. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLOR. 


Donna Francesca looked in her husband’s face and 
smiled, “ You will not have to chide me here for 
weeping at the thought of Italy, my own beautiful 
Italy,” she said. “Here is a sky as deeply blue as 
cloudless ; and the trees are here as rich jn graceful fo- 
liage, and this air, which fecls like a fan of downy 
feathers on my face, has rifled the delicious fragrance 
of an orange grove: I’m sure it has, I know the scent 
at once—though long years, long at least to me, have 
passed since [ have left an orange grove.” 

Francesca’s voice was very sweet; often ds her hus- 
band had been charmed by its sound, he thought its 
silvery tones more sweet then ever. “I did not like to 
say too much of this far home of ours,” said Don 
Leon, “ for I feared that my fond and early associations 
might colour the scene too highly. Yet this terrace! 
my Francesca, I have sometimes told you of this ter- 
race, and its dark over-arching cedars; its thickets of 
roses, where the nightingale sings first and latest: the 
orange grove, which, as you rightly guessed, is near at 
hand, and 3 

“ And,” said Francesca, interrupting, and yet con- 
tinuing his words—* and the long sweet of this lovely 
bay, where the grey mountains slope upwards at once 
from the shore, and where, as in my own Italy, the 
myrtle hangs almost over the clear waters of the sea. 
Yes, my husband, I remember well your beautiful de- 
scription, and my doubts and banterings, when you 
said that Spain could match with Italy. You did not 
like to say too much of this far home! why, Sir? Why, 

r that I used to tell you, 

about it, that no land but 

Italy could answer to your glowing description. But 

right, my Leon, my own grave Leon, quite 

right, as you always are. Don’t be so very grave, so 

There is no occasion, now we 

are in Spain, to wear your Spanish gravity, as you 

have done in other places, fearing, it seemed, that you 
might not else be taken f : 

Don Leon smiled, and answered playfully, that his 
looks were not more sombre than her dark attire, better 
suited to the wintry fogs of Brussels, than the soft and 
sunny atmosphere of their own home. She took him 
at his word, and flung back her dark hood, and threw 





Leon! don’t you remembe 





ubgs 


whenever you said any thing 


you were 


gravely Spanish here. 


or a Spaniard.’ 





With a handsome and whiskered dragoon : 
Hier father with duns is beset, 

Yet continues to dash and to spend,— 
She’s too good for so worthless a sct, 

She’s my very particular friend! 


All her chance of a portion is lost, 
And I fear she’ll be single for life, 
Wise people will count up the cost 
Of a gay and extravagant wile. 
But ‘tis odious to marry for pelf, 
(Though the times are not likely to mend,) 
She’s a fortune besides, in herself,— 
She's my very particular friend! 


That she’s somewhat sarcastic and pert, 
It were useless and vain to deny, 
She’s a little too much of a flirt, 
And a slattern when no one is nigh: 
162 


aside her soft but heavy sables, laughing as she did so, 
jand playfully defying him to fling aside as easily his 
Spanish gravity; and then she took her husband’s arm 
again, and they ascended the broad marie steps to a 
loftier terrace, and so went onward through another 
grove towards the palace. She would have lingered, 
also, on that upper terrace, for the air, though not less 
soft, was even fresher there; and her eyes sparkled as 
they cast a hurried glance over the quiet bay, for the 
golden sunbeams of the giorning fell thick upon the 
rippled waves, and blazed upon the gilt and painted 
‘galley which had brought them from the more distant 
vessel to the shore. 

| “I see it all, my sweet and gay Francesca,” said 
iher husband, replying to her speaking looks, “and we 
will often come hither, often gaze together upon this 
glorious prospect, and drink in this fine fresh air.” 
Then drawing ber arm again within his own, he led 
her onward, still smiling and speaking, her beautiful 





, 


hair blowing about in the wild sportive wind, ard the 
rosy freshness of health and excercise glowing in her 
cheek and parted lips. 


Francesea was gentile and quiet; her gaicty was al- 
ways that of a very feminine spirit; there was no levity 
ubout it; she was only gay in those deligltful seasons 
when to enjoy is to obey. There was a deep and seri- 
ous thoughtfulness upon her brow, when Don Leon 
found her one evening in the quict loneliness of the an- 
cient library. She was bending down over a volume 
which lay open before her, resting her cheek upon her 
hand. “I have been thinking,” she said, as her mild 
and earnest gaze met that of her husband,—* I have 
been thinking, perhaps more deeply than usual, and 
asking mysclf many questions. ‘here are some, my 
Leon, that we must answer together.” 

“Is not this he said, 
in a voice as gentle and as scrious as her own, “ when 
you search the pages ofthe inspired volume. Have we not 
often agreed that we cannot read this book as we read 
other books, for every now and then its words pierce 
like a sword of fire, even to the heart.” 

“And sometimes,” said Francesca—*“ nay, Leon, 
you have told me oftentimes the same; they fall as the 
dew falls upon the parched and drooping herbage.” 

“ But these questions, which we must answer, my 
sweet wile?” 

“We must answer them,” she continued, “to Him 
who searcheth the hearts; who knoweth our most se- 
erect thoughts. And they are—they are these,” she 
said :—* First of all—are we not too happy, my 
Leon ?” 

“'T’oo happy !” he repeated ; “ can any one be too! 
in this uncertain world?” 

“ Yes; too happy!” she said again—* too happy to 
be ina state of safety. You know, Leon, that I am not 
naturally mistrustful; I have ever seen the bright side 
of every object.” 

“T know it well,” he answered; “and I do therefore 
wonder more to find you speaking thus.” 

Francesca made no reply at first, but pointing si- 
lently with her finger placed upon the page, to the 
ible: they were 


always the case, sweet one?” 


iappy 


words she had been reading in the bible: 
these—“ I do also see the ungodly in such prosperity ; 
they come in no misfortune like ether folk, neither are 
they plagued like other men.” 

“Does not this apply to us?” said Francesea, mo- 
i stly, the pure colour deepening in her cheek as she 
ispoke, “ We love each other tenderly, devotedly. We 
llove all God’s creatures; but do we love their Creator 
and our Creator, their God and cur God,—are we not 
ungodly? And yet I think we should not say, ‘ we do 


not love him now,’ but rather, ‘that we have not loved 





Bible.” 

“It is our chief treasure,” said Leon, “and yet how 
little we thought, when we came into possession of this 
rich inheritance, that one unknown and unnoticed vo- 
Inme,* would be soon more precious than our heavy 





coffers of gold.” 

“Far more precious,” continued Franeesea, “than 
those caskets of diamonds which you opened before 
me, dearest, when you first brought them to my dress- 
ing-room, and were a little, a very little, disappointed, 
because I did not look upon them with the childish de- 
light that you expected to find in me, or when I com- 
plained that the ropes of orient pearl, which I wore to 
please you at court, were as cumbrous as they were 
beautiful. How worthless do all the precious things 
of the world begin to appear, to one who has found the 
pearl of great price. You will smile, my Leon, but 
our very prosperity as to the blessings of this world, 
has begun to alarm me, since I have studied the Holy 
Bible, as to the safety of our own spiritual concerns. 
I am uneasy, lest the things of time and sense should 
be occupying that place in our hearts, which the things 
that are eternal, and of God, should fill alone. Had 
you come to me a little sooner, you might have found 
me trembling and in tears before my God, for I had 
found the place where it is written, ‘What isa man 


* The Bible was the rare Spanish Bible of Bonifacio Fener. 





Him till very lately: ner have we ever known his Holy , 
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should vain the whole world and lose his 
} * gaining bis 


ma 1 soul?” Now [am sure the desire of | 
am also sure that I 


rt, but I 


fited if } 


ie 


never possessed my heart 





have had searcely a thought beyond the enjoyment of 
God's ¢ . , bestowed in such abundance upon us. I 
have not held them with a steward’s h on nor r have I 


! a4 ° ! 
them as 4 pligriim sas 


estimate “ uld his way- » plea- 
sures. 

I have re- 
as my right, 
than asa favour frem his gracious hand. Our 
child, are we not blest in him? Many parents whom 
God has dealt most graciously 


“T have not had a wish ungratified, but 
ecived the goodness of the Lord rather 


dear 


we know are childless. 





1: — ee tl alo 2. ” 


Franc 


“7 hev 


Our Lible 
Las Douna 


. a . . 
ain, th ee s been ste len by your sacrilegious ‘ae , I know it 
: as 
; 


1 wonld rether give up our teachers, should there he said; for his eye had fallen upon the silver 

no other alternative, than the [le ly Seriptures, wh iaims attached to the cred volume ; the y were held, 

it now scems the y wor id take € away from: us.” it seemed very careles I , by the ing yuisite r, and the 

Tell me, dear Francesc id Don Leor, “ for it} Bible hung suspended from them. ‘He received no 

not ccecurred to me till new to ask u. Have you|answer, but the mon! lked slowly to the door and 
ta? ; 


, 
taken awa 


another minute, Don Leon 


led by 


said, in a voice of 


and his wi'e 
e Office. 


low d 


! l 
our yy nish Bibl 
r-roonn this n 
land when I came in WwW it Was hi 
“Tt is surcly there,” replied Francesca, 
hour aro I was there, h 
irst entrance, (for you know I often mect you in your}; “ You will both be « 


ia my own dressir the fumiliars of th 
just no en agony, “I 
‘ | 4% . : pry ye 
a t leave you, Francesca! it is useless to think of re- 


ping to mect you on your sistance 


= 


veyed to the 


Holy Office,” 








with us.” dressing-room,) and the Pible was lying as you lef it.” ald the mquisitor. 

“ He has, indeed,” said V.con, “and henceforth we “| know it was, for I remained there to read t * | Donna Frat , who had steod before like one lost 
will not forget Hin, my Francesca. If he has dis-; “I will go at once and look for it,” said Donr las to sj ly e, uttered a cry of delight and 
tinguished us amonest our fe lows, we will strive to} Francesca. threw herself int rai They remained 
love him more than others.” “ You will not find it there,” he replied, as they lefi| for some minutes ! 1 in one tender and loving em- 

Donna Francesca sat in her favourite saloon, waiting !the saloon together. ‘The Bi \ t fi lL The} bra i 1 Don ! e! ing her slender waist 
for her husband, and wondering at his long absence— |scrvaris were questioned sbout it, but they cither kne ith his arm, fed lis readiness to depart. He led 
an absence longer at least than usual. ‘She had or-|nothing or would tell nothing. Don Leon and D r cent rward, and was about to lia her into the 
dered a table be spread with cooling fruits, beside | Francesea returned to the saloon; but the « t ch stood waiting at the door of the 
the fountain in the marble hall, fur there the refreshing | of the former was even more troubled then it | > ) she was suddenly tern from him and 
atinosphere was delightiul during a sultry day. ‘This hail | before. * Alas!” said he, rsournfully, “ our tim fiearried off to a rate conveyance. His efforts to 
was connected with the saloon, where Donna Fran-|trial may be close at hand, Prancesea, are you pre} 1m lis frantic air, were those of a madman 3 
cesca was sitting by an open corridor. Hada stranger | to meet it, or shall we scck in any way to avoid tl mit he soon lay resistless, bound hand and foot, and 
entered that magnificent apartment, and seen the lovely jcoming storm ?” the gag in his mouth 
and smiling lady with her noble-looking boy, he would “ Should there be any holy way of escape from per-| 
have agreed with Doma Francesca, that there were|secution, we might fice by that way, bet if not—’ onaneal 


few more blessed with worldly happiness than herse If. 

“You look not like yourself to-night,” said Donna 
Francesca to her husband; « are not estranged 
from me, I am quite sure of that, but something ha 
happened. Whathas happened, my own Leon, to make 
you look so melancholy ?” 


“Send Alfonso to bed, dearest,” he r 


you 


mournfully on his little boy; “is he not 


“eal 7 2 4 —_— } 

le later, dear Leon,” she replied, “for 1 

i to you before he went to bed—but he 

distu uu, and perhaps your head aches. Come, 


Al ons —nfrurse is only in 











boy taken away. 

“T have na sad sight to-d is said Don Leon: 
“71 did tell you where I was going, but I went on 
purpose to be present * the Auto da Fe, at Seville thi: 
morning. It was a fearful and humiliating sight, 
1 ka 

ue . 
i> ’ 
ri OV 
with flames end fiendish fici —<an | f 
torch in his hand, and a halter round his necl, whi 
friar walk« i hej 1 ¢ 
that mercy rth 
Doctor Jt Ww 
not a fin la ior- 
ward with so firm a step, and a countenance so cal 
and cheerfol, that one could sce he had made his p 
with God. ‘Two of his sisters were with him, doomed | 
to the same horrible death. And he offen turned 
them with looks and words of cheerful encouragement, 


and began to sing some holy - “a but his inhuman 
persecutors thrust the ger 
from their pale faces and h 
his two sisters would have yielded 
mortal fear, and made their 

arrival at the of execution, they seemed to be 
suddenly inspired with new strength, ‘and bore tl 
cruel fate like two heroines. But why should I tel. 
you more of these frightful persecutions—! or persecu- 


avy downcast cyes, that 


to the in! 
ree.untation; but on the 


luence o! 


plac ec 


wer 


tions I must call them; the great crime of the poor) 


sufferers that they take a view of our holy faith 
somewhat differing from that held by the oman Ca- 
tholie clergy; and to say the truth, unwilling as I 
should be to separate from what I have ever considered 
the true church, I feel disposed, since we have begun 
to search the Holy Bible for ourselves, to pass 
heavy censure upon the followers of this new learning, | 
and their bold leader, Martin Luther.” 


no 


* The cap worn by the condemned. 
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the anti-room.” The little |« 


ito his mouth. I feared} 


‘it; I 


fell upen ber husband. 
} asta 63F 
he said, “1! 


| She hesitated, for her eyes 
“ Well, my Francesca,” 


A terrific storn 


evening, the pale 
j wild lustre 


< not we mt 


1 came on with the 


for ke 


ivon 


Ist pra y| 
i 


i closing shades of 


li lightening playing with a 
window bars of a low but 


pl ee faith and for patience ;—were those the 
would have added ?” 


and 


-onrd 
VWoras ¥ 


upon the 
af i 

“I hardly know,” she replied, with a trem sbling | spaci sus dungeon, in which many female prisoners 
|voice and a faint smile; “and yet tt hink I am pre-|were confined. ‘The pealing bursts of thunder had 
pare d for any trial, and for any di nger, to be sharec dthem all but one fair and delicate lady. She 





\ ting apart from the others upon a low seat, or 
= But if we should be called to trials that we ; niche, which had been hollowed into the rocky 
not share together, my sweet wie, let us think even of|wall. Uer wrists were crossed one over the other, 





i the wiaie and let us from thi: moment be prepared.” ja heng listlessly down; her head had 
{ « My husband, my own fricnd,” said Fran ca, r kcsom, for evercome by fatigue and 
calmly, “ you must not — mm I differ ice: you | last sunk into a quiet sleep. 

iow. You scem to me, to bring forward dark -fore-| recogniz ee the fresh and beautiful 
ln dings, and then to call - em preparation. Does our| Francesca, in that pale aa wasted creature. e hed 
{Heavenly Father require such a frame of spirit his |suffered much from horrid raek, but far 


1 


torture on the 
? 














| hildren? does he not rather say in his Blessed W¢ ce from the sentence which that evening had been 
‘Be earcful for nothing, but in eve ry thing by ayer declared to her; it was, p rpetual separation from her 
nd supplication, with thanksgiving, let your r st husbund, and imprisonmen liie* She was now 
nade known to God, and the peace of Ged, which /stanncd and stupified by the mere weight of her grief 
15 th all u ‘standing, shall keep your hearts and!She was scarecly conscious that they had put upon 
thr Jesus Christ” The « ts which im er the loose mmarra or vest of yellow cleth, (the 
1 bey t resent hour, will be orderéd b nbeniio she wa ndemned to wear;) and when 
hi whose love inal to his wisdom. Why speak ithe morning brought the pleasant sunshine into her 
cing’ | ed for heavy tiials. Lama gnite sure,|dungeen, she noticed it not, she heeded not the bells 
ny Leon, that He will do all things wisely and \ cll;jthat tolled from all the churches, ner the crowded pro- 
for the future, if we are celled upon to suff r, 008 ion of the Auto da Fe, in which she wa lke ed among 
i th will be made perfect in our w ness, J ie poor wretched prisoners. Once or twice she looked 
it at ere he ds afilictions to his chil.’ ut her, but her eye met not the only o! sec t which 
dr is alvo the strencth to Lea thei nn?” it sought. If Leon were there she saw him not. 
‘a had seareely spoken the last few; Another trial awaited Franeesea. During her um. 
rdz, than she turned very pale; she placed herjprivonment she had often entreated to be allowed to 
trembling hand upon her husband's arias, aud Whiis | her es the reyuest hed apparently received no 
ered, “There it is again,” pointing with her finger|attention. On her return to the prison she was put 
towards the hall. linto a carriage ) ae taken to a convent about three 
“Tell me what alarms you thus?” he. exclai ned, | miles eat Seville, a friar of the office accom par ying 
cive me some explanation of this sudden terror.” te r. On their ‘instead they were at once shown into 
“7 will, I will,” she said; “but come with me first parlour, to which the little Alfonso had 


ithe convent 

brought; the child was in the arms of a 
when Francesca appeared. Notwith- 
Alfonso stretched out his 
arms to her, and she was permitted to clisp him to 
cr bosom and to cover his face and forehead with kisses, 
Francesea had not expected this indulgence, and for some 
little time it quite overcame her. Laughing and weep 
ing by turns, she addressed her dark and silent com- 


near; I am certain of Fl bee n also 
ly by the strange nurs¢ 


said } 
»’ said Leon, s1 


there is listener skulking 


some 


his shadew plain meonlight.” 


“We will sce 


Saw 


hi fic tandine her strange dress 
Huis} naing i strany ss, 


lamp and springing { 
the hall and the where they hed been sitting, 
stood a tall dark figure; he did not stir at their ap- 
lproach, and, as the lamp flashed full upon his ree his 
i i 


cold but steady look Don 


tatehing up the . 
orward. In the corridor between [little 
saloon, ih 


met the angry glances ¢ 


Leon. “ Who are you,” he demanded, “ and by what}panion. She awoke at once to new life, and poured 
lauthority have you cared to enter thes: apartments ? forth her warm and eloquent thanks, and blessed him, 


Ife, however, noticed her 
glances from the missal 

At length becoming 
and 


Her 


heart. 
not, nor even raised his cold 
which lay open on his knee 
calm and composed, she sat gazing, with smiles, 
young and beautiful child. 


Speak at once, or take the consequences upon from the fulness of 
iself.”” 
| “J may answer all your 


stranger, very quietly, “ by a 


your- 


replied the 
The Ucly 


very night; 


questions,” 


words, 


few 


Office has called for your presence thi in silence, upon her 


iyou will go with me at once.” smiles died away as she lecame more and more 
| “This is not to be borne,” exclaimed Don Leon, in-] « g,.. yp-Cric’s History of the Reformation in Spain, for punish- 


and almost fierccly. “ You have been mean-{meuts evea more urjust and drewsful. 





dignantly, 


ae lied away so entirely, that the child, afler|obedience that he 


staring at her with astonisl:nent for some minutes, 
stroked his little hand over her pale and sunken check, 
and then putting his arm fondly round her nec, laid 
his head on her bosom and sighed deeply. The door 
of the parlour which led to the interior of the convent, 
opened, and the lady abbess entered, accompanied by 
a Spanish lady of high rank, a near relation to Don 
Leon. Donna Anna de Segura was a strict Roman 
Catholic herself, but she was really grieved at the 
tresses of her friends. It was chiefly owing to her 
entreaties that Francesca had been permitted to sce 
her child; but she had promised to exert all her in- 
fluence with Francesca, and to work upon her feelings, 
by means of the child, to bring her tu recant 
sies, 


dis- 


her here- 
She left no way which she could devise untried, 
to convince or to wile over Douna Francesca, and she 

was ably seconded by the abbess. The herevic, a 
they- deemed her, listened to them attentively, and re- 
plied to them gently ; but after all their arguments, 
and all their persuasions, they found her even more 
unmoved than when they began to address her. 

“It is really useless,” said Francesca meekly, as the 
two ladies stood before her, silent and evidently mor- 
tified at their want of success; “I have counted the 
cost of all I am forced to give up, in order that I may 
keep a clear conscience be‘ore God; and I only grieve 
and vex you, my kind friends, for kind you are, not- 
withstanding your harsh Srerde. I have heard all that 
you can say, and am rather strengthened than other- 
wise in my determination to suffer 
see no honest means of escape.” 


S 


persecution, as I] 


Donna Anna was a proud and violent woman of]; 


superior talents; she had persuaded herself of success, 
and in her self-confidence had pledged her word to 
others that she would convince Francesca of her errors. 
She had been gradually working herseli’ into a violent 
rage with the poor fecble prisoner. She now over- 
whelmed her with reproaches and bitter invectives, she 
snatched the child roughly from its nother, and when 
she implored her to give him back to her arms, losing 
all command over herself, Donna Anna struck her a 
violent blow. ‘The more gentle abbess now interposed, 
and even the inquisitor raiscd his eyes for a moment 
on the extraordinary scene. Donna Anna had no 
sooner struck the unoffending Francesca, than all her 
anger turned against herself. She threw herself at the 
poor mother’s feet, she put the infant into her arms, 
and bathed in tears, she knelt before Francesca, and 
entreated her forgiveness. 
voice were saint-like in their heavenly sweetness, as 
she bent down to raise the penitent woman, and kissed 
her forehead, and her cheek, and looking upward, 
prayed that God would bless the kind and sympathiz- 
ing friend, who had brought her infant to her once 
again. But now the Inquisitor closed his book and 
rose up, coldly desiring Francesca to accompany him 
unless she had determined to reeant her errors. Fran- 
cesca quietly prepared to go with him. She looked, 
however, at her child with a look of such heart-broken 
wretchedness, that Donna Anna, weeping as she spoke, 
renewed her entreaties. 

“ Do not torture me any more, my kind, kind friend!” 
said Francesca in a voice 
whisper. 

The Inquisitor tarned to the abbess, and without 
the slightest emotion either in tone or countenance, he 
said with a look of cold but decided authority, “Take 
the child from her.” 


Francesca’s smile and 


scarcely louder than a 


The abbess approached, but the child, as if aware of 


what was intended, threw both his arms around his 
mother’s neck, and clung to her with a look of alarm. 
But now Donna Anna threw herself at the fet of the 
monk, earnest tly entreating him to allow a little longer 
time, if nothing more. “The time is already expired,” 
he coldly replied. But here Francesca spoke : “ You 
will wait,” she said, with a look and manner of such 
dignity, and with so firm a voice, that even that stern 
inquisitor was awed, by its authority—* You will wait 
till I have embraced my child for the last time. He 
shall not be taken from me—he will obe ‘y ine when I 
bid him—my sweet Alfonso,” she said, drawi: ig the 
child closer and closer to her bosom, “ kiss me ani then 
yo to those kind ladies without saying a word.” 
ittle fellow 
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showed to her words; he kissed her,|sufficiently arbitrary and exclusive) nothing mofe ts 
and when she led him to Donna Anna, he made no re-|required in a beauty—whatever might be expected 
sist or twice wy Pp it is not, stil] less is it rank, and 
com] lu short, to me 

to what is the and 
for, on looking back through twenty 
of the B——shire balls, 
any definite qualifications One 
to chosen for gaicty and good. 
unour, a merry, laughing girl; another for haugh- 
one beeause her father was hospitable, 
pleasant ; became 

to a fashi poet, 


ance. Once wassed her hand over his}in a wife; fortune 
in prayer, then n sh ‘- a 
diff 
not; 
ars to the 

cannot fix 
emed 


soft heir, wy her a. move : kissed }least o lishments. it seems 
| 


his forehead icult cefine requisite 


him once more to oe meres. 1; she then le ft hie with wh 
1 countenance as calm as it Was grave and race Ue oun bY 
The monk had opened the door and passed on; Fra [ 
cesca was passing thr ugh the doorway, when Donna 
Anna sprang forward, 
hands of Francesca, 


is 


’ 
successive he Iles 


on one 


ae me 


wt 
she seized one of the passive 
her to 


rushed past her, and stood in the way, holding up the 


and entreated tiness and airs; 
inother | 


lovely child, and as she presented him she said, “Can Gshi onable 


vecause her mother was one 
bee related 
r stood on her own independent merits 
the hunt, and earned 
her exploits in the morning. 
xe one who commanded the 
ied to me to ap- 

the common notion of a pretty oman, 
ful C Be- 
figure, with finely chiselled 

features and a pale but delicate complexion, relieved by 
large di f sensibility, and a profusion of 
glossy, black hair, her prey air and en m were emi- 
nently d listinguished by that undefinable look of fashion 
high that indisputal “m stamp of supe- 
riority, which, for want of a better word, we are content 
keeping 


us, and selfpos- 


mnable 


stop,—she i 
| Luse 


you consent to part with him forever? never, never to} whilst anoth 
” riders in 


as one i the bol fest 


he 


c him more? 
Hear me for the last tine 
gasping for breath as she 
nor power 
said 
* He that loveth son or daug 
worthy of me.’ 


at night by 
whole list, t! 


ad irtt 
admiration, 


»’ said Donna Francesca r popularity 
. a 
let me 


lp nie, 


spoke have neither will le Among the 
' 


pass—It has been |1 


is with ime 


in myself{—in pity nost universal and sé 
now, | proach nearest t 
the hiwh-bor 


being a 


by him who will he who 


ynnstance Lisle. 


and gract 


nt 


more than me ts 
” 


pass—— 


rhter 


r or His sake 


not} was ‘n 


: - 
let me sides tall, eleg 


irk eyes full « 
awe | was ever clearly known of the fate of Don 
[con de Valera, Marquis of Jurailla, or of the gentk 
Italian ae Donna Francesca, w he 
Their rich possessions were seized upon by the state. | 
A year or 
in circulation that Don | eon had been seen in Germa-|sessed, courteous to all and courting none; she received 
ny, and about the same time a portrait of Donna Fran-}the 
eesca was sct up in the most public part of Seville; co-|! 

ples of this picture were also sent to several of the fron- 
ties towns; 


and breeding, 


hom marricd. 
to call style. Ter manners were in 


her 


id: mnirable 


a . e . ‘ , orn ry 
two after their condemnation a rumour was | ith appearance. Gentle, graci 


flattery to which she had been accustomed from 
ier cradle as mere words of course, and stimulated the 
ardour of her admirers by her calm non-notice infinitely 
a finished coquette would have done by all 
Vanity. 


more than 
the 

Nothing is commoner than the 
But the indifference of 
obviously genuine, that the mest 
around her could hardly 
than the queen of the 
garden, the lady lily, whom she so much resembled in 
modest dignity. It sunny 
air of June around ts snow-white flower, 
and natural atmosphere. 

This was perhaps one reason for the number of beaux 
It puzzled and piqued 
They were unused to be of so little consequence 
| Another 
‘ause might perhaps be found in the splendid fortune 


and a high reward was offered for her ap- 
Some said that Donna Juana of Portugal, 
had seeretly favoured the of 
Others declared that the picture exhibited 
was not the portrait of Donna Francesca, and that the | 
dark not tol 
the 


prehension. 
the 
Francesca. 


agaceries of the most consumate 
affvetation of indif= 


Miss Lisle 


urerficial coxcomls 





ac . 
King’s sister, escape 


| ference. was so 
Ss 
that buzzed : 
She 


mantle 
stvle of her costume. 


hood and furred were according suspect its reality. 


heeded admiration no more 
—>-—— 


THE WILL. 


played around her as the 
her common 


A Story founded on Fact. 
who fluttered round Constance. 


CY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. them. 


to a young lady, and could not make it out. 





Noruine in the whole routine of country life seems to 
me more capricious and unaccountable than the choice 2 hich she inherited from ler mother, and which, even 
of a county beauty. Every shire in the kingdom, from | independently her her father, 
Brobdignagian York to Lilliputian Rutland, can boast| rendered her the greatest mateh and richest beiress in 
of one. I the county. 
essential to the well-being of a provincial community | Riehard Lisle, her father, 
as that of the queen-bee in a hive; and, except by family of Lisle of 
some rare accident, 


expectations from 
The existence of such a personage seems as 
i sccond son of the ancient 
one of those 
to fortune, with whom every 
thire woh life. Of an 
at once impetuous 
and obstinate, he had mortally offended his father and 
lelder brother by refusing to take orders and to accept 
and both tolerably despotic; but so far I must say for|in due s, which out of 
the little winged that one comprehends the| mind had been the provision of the second sons of their 
impulse which guides them in the iealee of a eove.|illu trious house. Rejected by his relations, he had 
reign far better than the motives which influence their| gone out as an adventurer to India, had been taken 
brother-insects, the beaux; and the reason of this|into favour by the head-partner of a great, commereial 
superior sagacity in the lesser swarms is obvious. With|house, married his daughter, entered the civil service 
them the election rests in a natural instinct, an un-|of the Cc mpany, been resident at the court of one 
erring sense of fitness, which never fails to discover | native prinee and governor of the forfeited territory 
with admirable discrimination the one only she who|of another, had accumulated wealth through all the 
suits their purpose; whilst the other set of voluntary | various means by which in India money has been found 


Lisle-k) d, had been 


when two fair sisters for instance! men born, as it scems, 


of nearly equal pretensions appear in similar dress¢ 
at the balls and the 


as seldom see 


undertaking prospers a busy 


same same 
two queens of 


as the other. Joth are 


ardent and enterpris ing temper, 


| 
archery meetings, you| 


Brentford in the 
elective monarchies, 


one 
socicty 
living time 


season the family 


people 


s|subjects, the plumeless bipeds, are unluckily abandoned|to make mone y, and finally returne d to England a 


to their own wild*will, and, although from long habits] widower, with an only daughte rand one of the largest 
of imitation almost as unanimous as the bees, seem |! fortunes ever brought from the gorgeous East. 

guided in their admiration by the merest caprice, the | Very different had becn the destiny of the family at 
veriest chanee, and select their goddess, the Old Sir Rowland Lisle (for the name was to be 
of beauty, blindfold—as the bluecoat boys draw, or | | found in one of the earliest pages of the Baronctage) 
used to draw, the tickets in a lottery. FE an expensive, ostentatious man, proud of his old an- 
Nothing is so difficult to define as the customary |cestry, of his old place, and of his old English hospi- 
qualification of the belle ofa country assembly. Face | tality, was exactly the man to involye any estate, 
or person it certainly is not; and, when two contests for 


goddess | home. 


for take a stranger into| howey er large its amount; 
the room, and it is at least two to one but he will fix|the county had brought in their train, debt and mort- 
on twenty damsels prettier than the country queen; nor,| gages, and he had recourse to horse- racing and hazard 
to do the young gentlemen justice, is it fortune or con-|to deaden the sense of his previous imp rudence, nobody 





The |nexion; for, so as the lady come within the presc ribed| was astonished to find him dying of grief and slame, 
sezmed to understand her at once, by the|limits of 


county gentility, (which, by the are}a heart-broken and almost ruined man. 











His cldcet son Everard, was perfeetly free from 
either of these destructive vices ; but he, besides on 


abundant portion of irritability, obstinacy, and family 


pride, had one quality quite as fatal to the chane of) 
redceming his embarrassed fortunes the clectioneer- 
ing <a gambling propensities of his tuther—to wit, « 
love of litie aul m so strong and predominant that it 
assumed the form efa passion. 

He plunged instantly into law-suits with creditor and} 
neighbour, and, in despite of the suecessive remon 
strances of his wie, a liieh-horn and gentle-spiritec 


woman, who died a few years after the ir marriage, of 
his daughter, a strong ! 


tro ho, moderately 
provid d 


by a “ted at cighteen 
a respectable clergyman, and of his son, a young m un | 
of remark«b! ill at colle: 
by the time his brother reterncd fir mn 
to mortgage 


“ii Inded girl, Ww 


for female relation, mart 


promi e st , he had contrived 
India, not only 
estate, but to eet 
every gentleman | 


nearly the whole of his 

or litigation with almost 

for ten miles round. ; 
The arrival of the 

hope to the few r 


into dispute 


governor afforded some ground o 


“| 
family. He} 
by 


maining friends of the 


was known to be a man of sense and probity, and 


no means deficient in pride after his own fashion ; an 


no one doubted but a reconciliation would take plac c,| 


and a part of the nabob’s rupees be applied to the 
restoration ef the fallen elories of Lisle-End. With} 
that object in view, a distant relation contrived to} 


at his own} 
house between the two brothers, who had had no s¢ 


produce a scemingly acaidental interview 


rh) 


of intercourse, except an interchange of cold letter 

on their father’s death, since the hour of their separa- 

tion. 
Never was mediation more completely unsuccessful. |! 


They met as cold and reluctant friends; they parted as| 


confirmed and bitter enemies. Both, of course, were! and put into his hand a Ietter ‘which he had found, 
to blame, and equally of course, cach laid the blame on|he said, ‘amongst his poor father’s papers, and which) 
the other. Perhaps the governor’s intentions might}must be taken for his answer to his uncle’s generous | 
be the kindest. Undoubtedly his manner was the|and tootempting offers.’ 

worst: for, scolding, haranguing, and laying down the “You refuse me then?” asked the governor. 

law, as he had been accustomed to do in India, he “ Read that letter, and tell me if I can do otherwise 


abroad with the 
certainty of accumulating an ample fortune, and to 
relieve his brother’s estate from mortgage, and allow 
him a on the 
taking possession himsclf of the family 
the family property—a proposal coldly and _ stifily 
refused by the elder brother, 


at once offered to send his nephew 


handsome income small condition of 


mansion and 
who, without deigning 
to notice the second proposition, declined his 
entering into the service of 
much in the S] irit and almost in the words of Rob Roy, 
when the good Baillie Nicol Jarvie 
tice his hopeful offspring to the mechanic 
ofa weaver. ‘The real misfortune of the 
that the parties were too much alike, both proud, both 
irritable, hoth obstinate, and both 
to deal with their inferiors. 

The negociation failed completely ; but the governor, 
clinging to his native place with a mixed feeling com- 
pounded of love for the spot and hatred to its proprietor, 
purchased at an price at 
hand, built a villa, and laid out grounds with the usual 
magnificence of an Indian, bought every acre of land 
that came under sale for miles around, shrewdly 
suspected of having sccured some of Sir Everard’s nu- 
merous mortgages, and in short proeecded io invest 
Lisle-End just as formally as the 
down before the citadel of Antwerp. He spared no 
pains to annoy his enemy ; defended all the actions 
brought by his brother, the lord of many manors, against 
trespassers and poachers; disputed his motions at the 
vestry ; quarrelled with his decisions on the bench 
turned Whig because Sir Everard was a Tory; and set 
the whole parish and half the county by the cars by 
his incessant squabbles. 

Amongst the gentry, 
charming daughter, and the exceeding dapapeli ity of 
his adversary, who at one tiine or other had been at 
law with nearly all of them, commanded many partizans 
But the common people, frequently great sticklers for 
hereditary riglit, adhered for the most part to the 
of their landlord—ay, even those with whom he had 
been disputing all his life long. ‘This might be p 
ascribed to their universal love for the young ‘Squire 


eet 


a commercial company, 
proposed to appren- 
al occupation 
interview was 


too much accustomed 


exorbitant an estate close 


was 


besieging army sat 


his arene hospitality, his 


n 


cause 


rtly 


| wenth 


isend him out to India, 





Henry, whose influence among the poor fairly balance¢ 
165 








that of Constanee among the rich; but the chief cause 


was Certainly to be found in the character of the go-| 
'vernor himself 


laws of cricket to the laws of 


, 
sturdy 


frorn the 
so that the 


ind pleasure, 


the land; farmers were beginning to} 


lorumble, and hi is pre #éecs, the peachers, to rebel, when} 


t+ 
t 


he sudden death of Sir Everard put an immediate stop 
to his operations and his enmity. 


lor the new Sir Henry, a young man beloved by| 


end thoughtful, 


iably 


tained an 


every body, studious but most am 


uncle had always ente ‘Tl 
espect cue at 
his hieh-toned interesting 
knew cach other by sight, but had 
when the 
mourning, 


and kind, his 
involuntary respect, a once to his ad- 
conduct and 
They 

never met until a few days afler the 
gevernor repaired to Lisle-Erd ia 
hook his nephew heartily by the hand, candoled with | 
lim on his loss, begged to now in what w ay he cou uk 1 
Ibe of to him, renewed the 

same advantages that 
which he had pre- 
:to Sir Everard. ‘The young heir thanked 
him with a smile rather tender than clad, which 


its sweet expression to his countenance, sighed deeply, 


linirable and 

charecter. 

funeral, 
cee p 


service and finally 
with the s 
would have attended his own son, 


viously made 


lof the perl 


‘)} “© Well, the 


offer t 0| 


wave | 


’ 
} 


he expressed a wish thet you hed such a 
ter in your as that at the east end 
s, Which luckily adjeins your demesne. She 


her there) s 


piece of wa erounds ¢ 


At first it seemed a fine thing to have obtained solwould like, she said, a pleasure-vesscl on that pretty 
powerfal a champion in every little serape They found,|} lake. Now I may net cell, or let, of alienate—but 
however, and pretty quickly, that in gaining this new! sur ly 1 may lend. And. if you will acc pt this key, 
ind magnificent protector they had also gained »master.|and she will ceign to use as her own the Liste-End 
Obedience was a necessary of life to our Indian, who,| mere, I necd not, I trust, say how saered from all in- 
ilthouch he talked about libe rty ¢ ind eg uality, : end so!trusion from me or mine tl ¢ spot wo uld prove, or how 
orth, and looked on them abstractedly as excellent; honcured I should feel myself if it could contribute, 
things, had no very exact practice! idea of their opera-| however slichtly, to her ple: ure. Will you tell her 
tion, and claimed in England the same “awful rule! this?” 
ind just supremaey” which he had exercised in the} “ You bad better come and tell her yourself” 

i East. Every thing must bend to his sovereign will} “No! Oh no!” 


I must.” 
nt slowly home whistling, 


n, 1 suppose 

And the governor w: 
| fo r “want of thought, 
|when any thing v 


not 
* but as a frequent custom of bis 
Xe d him. 

About a month after this conversation, the father 


woodland which divided the high! 


lof the 


yornamented gardens 
with their miles of 
acres of American borders, from the magnificent park 
of Lisle-End. ‘The scene was beautiful, and the wea- 
ther, a sunny day in early May, shewed the | 
ito an advantage, , 


governor, eravel walks and 


landscape 
belonging, perhaps to no other season : 
on the one hand, the gorgeous shrubs, trees, and young 
| plantations of the new place, the larch in its tenderest 
green, lilacs, laburnums, and horse-« 
flowery glory, and tlie with its 
| architecture, ris bove all; 
agnificent ks ond in the 


oaks 


in their 
and 
other, 
park, now 


-hesnuts, 
villa, irrecular 


orient: ing 2 on the 


lithe m beeches 


stretching its avenues, now clumped on its swelling 
lawns, (for the greund was remarkable for its inequality 
of surface) now reflected in the clear water of the 
lake, into which the weods sometimes edvanced in 


mimic promontories, receding again into tiny bays, by 
the side of which the dappled deer lay in herds beneath 
lthe old thorns; whilst, en anc minence, at a considerable 
distanee, the mansion, a magnificent structure of Eliza- 


». | be th’s day, with its gable-ends and clustered chimneys, 


Only read that letter,” resumed Sir Henry; and his| stoc d silent and majestic as a pyramid in the desert. 
uncle, curbing with some diffieulty his natural impa-|'The spot on which they stood had a character of ex- 


tience, opened and read the paper. 


traordinary beauty, and yet differed from either scene. 


It was a letter from a dying father to a beloved son,!| It was a wild glen, through which an irregular footpath 


conjuring him by the duty he had ever shown, to obey 


‘led tothe small gate in the park, of which Sir Henry 


his last injunction, and neither to sell, let, alienate, hi d sent Constance the key, the shelving banks on 


Lisle-End; 
nee d so long as the rent sufficed to pay the 
terest 


nor leave, 
in- 
“the mortgages; and to live 
in *his 
would 


own old halls so long as the ancient 
yield him shelter. 


te eaiee 


structure 


loved son,” pursued the letter, “and take your father’s! 


tenderest blessing; and believe that a higher blessing| 


will 
worldly enterprise, to the will ofa dying parent. 


follow on the sacrifice of intérest, 
You 
liave obeyed my injunctions living—do not scorn them 
dead. Again and again I bless you, prime solace of a 
my 


iy 


son!” 


Sir 


life of struggle, my dear, dutiful, 
“Could I 


uncle 


yoy 


his 


be a 


disobey quired 
returned 
question as 
“No!” replied the governor pec vishly. 
you up with the deer the in this wild 
old park, to immure a fine, spirited lad in this huge old] 


Ifenry, as 


him the letter; “could it even 


“ But to mew 


and pheasants 


nansion along with family-pietures and suits of arn 
all for a whim, 
purpose upon earth—it’s enough to drive a man mad !” 

“ It will returned Sir Henry gen- 
tly. And then, 
thanks to the unbroken entail—the entail which I ne- 
ver could prevail to have broken, when it might have 
spared him so much misery—the park, mansion, estate, 
even the armour and the family pictures, will pass into 
much better hands—into yours. And Lisle-Pnd will 
once more flourish in splendour and hospitality.” 

I'he young baronet smile “ as he said this; but the 


sour, 
and a crotchet, which can answer no| 
not be for long,’ 
“Short as it is, my race js almost run. 


governor, looking on his tall, slender figure and_ pallid 
check, felt that it was likely to be true, and, wringing 
hand in about to when Sir 
Henry begged him to remain a moment longer. 

“jy rete to beg of you, my dear 
uncle—one faveur whicl When last I saw 
Miss Lisle at the house of my sister Mrs. Beauchamp 
for I have twice accidentally hed the happiness to meet 


as 33] =— —_ 
his ssicn¢ee, Was cepart, 


have still one 


: J] may bee. 


to preserve the estate entire and | ¢ ither side clothed with 
among his tld} would almos 


“Do this, my be -| 


ambition, and| 


| cross 


|No! 


furze in the ful est bloss« m, 
iwhich seented the air with its rich fragrance, and 


t have dazzled the eye with its golden lustre 


i but for a few seattered firs and hollies, and some strag- 
cling clumps of the feathery bireh. The nightingales 
the wocd-pigeons 
and the father and daughter passe¢ 
sflently along, as if 


were singing around, cooing over- 
slowly and 


the 


head, 
engrossed by the sweetness of 


morning and the loveliness of the scene. 
pa 
rhey were thinking of 


by the first question of 


nothing less; as was proved 
the governor, who, always im. 


his daughter ‘ what answer‘he was to return to the offer 
of Lord Fitzallen.’ 

‘A courteous refusal, ny dear 
answered Constance. 

“Put L do net 


futher, if yeu please,” 


please,” replied her father with his 
est whistle. “ Here you say No! and No! and 
body, instead marrying some one 
these young men who flock round you, and 
giving me the comfort of secing a family of grand. 
old age. No to this lord! 
and No to that! I verily believe, Constance, that you 
mean to die an old maid.” 

“T do not expect to live to be an old maid,” 
Constance; “but nothing 


to every of or 


other of 
my 


children about me int 


sighed 
is so unlikely as my marry- 
ing.” 
“ Whew !” ciaculated the governor. “So she mecns 
What has put that notion 
Are you ul?” 
replied the daughter. “ But 
persuaded that my life will be a short one. 
And so, my cear father, as you told me the lay 
that now that I am of age I ought to make my will, 
I have just been following your advice.’ 
“Oh! that accounts for your thinking of 
Every body after first making a will expects not to 
survive above a weck or two. I did not myself, I re. 


to die as well as her cousin! 
in your head, Constance: 
“Not pa larly,” 


rticularly, 
yet Ia 


m 
other ¢ 


dying, 








and davghter were walking through a narrow picce of 


paticut of any pause in the conversation, demanded of 
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member, some forty years age, when, having 
a few hundreds together, I thought it a duty to leave 
them to somebody. But I got used to the operation 
as I became richer and older. Well, Constance! you! 
have a pretty little fortune to bequeath—about three|u 
hundred thousand pounds, as I take it. What have you| ° 
done with your money ?—not Icft it to me, I hope?” 

“ No, dear father, you desired me not.’ 

“ That's right. Bat whom have you made 
heir? Your maid, Nanncttc ? or your lap-dog, Bijou? | 
—they are your prime pets—or the Co yunty Hospital ?|} 
or the Literary Fund ? or the National Gallery ? or tic}! 
British Muscum ?—eh, Constance ?” 

“None of these, dear father. I have Ieft my pro- 
perty where it will certainly be useful, and I think well 
used—to my cousin Henry of Lisle-End.” 

“Her cousin Henry of Lisle-Eind!” re-echood the 
father, smiling. “So, so! Her cousin [evry 

“But keep my sceret, I conjure you, dear fathe r! 
pursued Constance, ecferly. 

“ Her cousin Henry !” said the governor to himsel’, 
sitting down on the side ofthe bank tocaleulate: “ her 
cousin Henry! And she may be queen of Lisle-End, 
as this key proves, queen of the lake, and the land, 
and -the land’s master. And the three 
sand pounds will more than clear away fhe mortgag: 
and I can take care of her jointare and the younger 

children. T like your choice excecdi: igly, Constance, 
continucd her father, drawing her to him on the bank 

“Oh,my dear father, I beseech you keep my secret! 

“Yes, yes, we'll keep the sceret quite as 
shall be necessary. Don’t blu 
you have no need, Let me s 
months’ mourning—but the preparations may be going 
on just the same. And, in spite of my 
and his foolish will, my ~aesor will be lady of Lisle- 
End.” 

And within six months the wedding did take place; 
and, if there could be a happier person than the young 
bridegroom or his levely bride, it was the des potic but 
kind-hearted governor. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
j 
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> 


long as it 
sh £0, my charime ry for 


e—the re must he a SLX 


foolish shale 
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THE YOUNG FISHERMAN. 


BY MRS. NOFLAND. 





«“ Mysrnr and friend intended to stay here some days, 
for the purpose of angling in your beautifal stream,” 
said Mr. Strickland to the landlord of a liltleinn in 
Hampshire; “but we cannot get on for want of min- 
nows, which it seems can neither be eauch: 

“ I hope your honours wi!l not loose your sport, nor 
I my guests, for want of minnows; they may be scarec 
but Pll be bound little Locke Fastw ood will find some, 
for he understands all about fishing, is a very curions 
creature, and has what I calis a genus for 
—T'll see afier him directly.” 

As the landlord set out, Mr. Latham (the other ecn- 
tleman) observed, that “too probably the genius in 
question was an idle boy, with a taste for sport rather 
than work, but gifted with the eye and the ta 
in the art of angling.” 

Under this idea he wes about to question the mast 
of the Red Lion further, when that person returned 
with the weleome information that Locke Eastwood 
had promised to be up before sunrise, and procure their 
honours the minnows. 

“But can we depend upon him? that is 


tion.” 
“Any body hereabouts, sir, would teke Lecke’s 


tnor bought. 
everything, 


4 


ct required 


a? 
Lac qucs- 


serapcd they told him they should bave no 


despaired of securing, added, “ that they 


your)a 


sundred thou-] » 
ssimmedi 


yj for different kinds of iish, < 





oceasion for moro; 


and aficr paying very liberally for that which they bad 


. | 
wished to have 
such a handy 


boy along with them, as he would be 


luse — with the Linding-net.” 


Phe youth looked at the half crown in his hard as 
if it had net only a claim on his gratitude. but his future 
services, yet he had much 
tler 


labour to perform at home; and 
“he wished to go, for } 
for a few old trout; 
speak to his grandmother first; as his| 
rome lay in the w: y to the mill-dam, it would not hin- 
der the gentlemen.” 


some hesitation he said, 
could point out some 


but he must 


good spots 


A short time sufficed to bring the party to the hum. 


ble abode of dame Bastwood and our young fisherman. 
all dimensions, but nearly sur- 


a garden full of various poosees s and so 





3a cottage of sn 


rounded by 





|neat, that Mr. Latham imien nediatcly said, “ Who mana-} 
"lee syour garden, my man | 
“T dig and set, and do the rough, myscl® sir; errand 
mother weeds and gathers, and docs al! she can, beir chew! 
very handy.” | ho 
As he spoke, a respectable woman about sixty, with| 





ward to await the com. 
iuem to rest. ‘The boy 
y be had received into her 
“The gentlemen wis me to go with 
you cannot spare me?” 

e, L aust spare you, jor your 


ge 09? ’ ’ e — 
for ;” and she added, turning to the 


a neat can i 


nron, caine for 


rands of the stranger, or invite 


. 
L1icly pit the mon 
hands 


uadhcs, 


saying, 





services 


! 
crandson is the best of 


g boys, and has! 
, it will 


nevyery way 


‘asure some sides 


times; be 
4 7 - , 5 . 
e im away from his book; so that I a: 


hanks cae seesaw nbten. 7 
thankful for your cfler. 


They departed; and on the way Mr. Strickland, who 

uch struck by the general propriety of Mrs. 
iastwood’s appearance, and a certain air of superiority 

which was visible in her manners, could not forbear to 

comment on her words, by saying, “Is it possible that 

your grandmother objects to your getting a little edu- 
cation, my boy?” 

“Oh no, sir; she would be very sorry indeed If I 
could not read and write; but I happen to be very fond 
of poring over all kinds of books, and we are sadly too 
poor to afford the time; besides, she has a kind of 
natural dread that I should grow up an author.” 

* An author!” cried both the gentlemen in a breath. 


“ Yes, sir ;f or my poor 


wad been m 





undfather, on my mother’s 
uffered distress and dis- 
us low in the 


good a man as any in it), no 


ens . : 
side, Was One ; and secing he 








appointment all his life, and breught 


ward (though ke was a3 





nder she is afraid for me.” 
oP ut you cannot believe it possible that you could 
write a baste Locke ?” said Mr. Strickland. 
“ Yes,* I think I could, sir; only people say there 


is a thing called grammar that no book could be with- 
out; and it is certain I know nothing of that;—as to 
the rest, I not only think I could write a book, but that 
I oncht to do it.” 


* Are you already poctical, my young friend?” 


rh 
AI ee ; 
“Oh no, sir, that is quile away too grand for a poor 
] i 1 } 
lad like me to think ab: or ¥ book would 2 ye to tell 
people how to bring up pou ry ind to get preper bait 


suitable kinds of manure 
ble :; where to pick the best 
se the best willows for 
baskets, the best rushes fer mats, and how—low—” 
‘:o forward,” said Mr. Latham 3 “bow to do what? 
The bey blushed exeessively as he added, “ how peo- 


for various kinds of verete 





— oo ' 
000 ior GONnKCYys, how to chor 


io 


ple thatare very poor may struggle on without help 
from the parish, as grandmother and I manage to do.” 


, your book would be the best 





word for twenty pounds; and if you'd a scen how hard 
he worked to finish binding the faggots, in order that; 


he might feed his donkey, and then ge ot this. wn supper a nd] 


be off to bed, you’d have had no fvar for his rising.” 
The promise was verificd; for at an carly he 


the gentlemen took their way towards the 


sur, as} 


river, the y 


saw the boy pursuing his avocation, and were alike 
' 


struck 
handsome though sunburnt features; they y remarked, | 
also, the neatness of his hor mely dress, the whiteness of’ : 
his shirt, and the cleanness of his hands, from which they 
concluded that he had respectable female relations. 


Ilis personal characteristics were, however, soon for-| 


gotten in his suecess, which had been so 
166 


great, that 


a 


by the sunshiny good-humour beaming in his} 


| 


recording. 


“In that case, my be 
+1] 


the world ha a _ centuries.” 


s seen for 
“ Oh no, it could only he li » peor boys like mysel:i— 


. hap ; 
not be like my dear grand Sather ¢, and sull less 


: } t ? £9 cays } Lan 
like those written by John Locke, after whom he n 


lit wou'd 
| 
me 
“ «What was ndfuther’s name 
Strickland. 
“Nr. H- 
zines, and made bso! 
and over.” 


your fra 


he wrote 





a great deal in maga- 
, clso, that were pubdlished over 


1 ao 


* These were the very wor 
i whose suece sud beueveient inte 


1s of a poor boy (to a fiend of wine), 


sful industry niivn weil merited 


“and we 
tives of medesty, 


e|draw his arm under his, and say, ‘ 
linto the meadows’ 


| 
; wood; 





“That they certainly were,” said Mr. Strickland, 
ell merited to be, thoueh the author, from mo- 
withheld his name; do you remem- 
5 2 , “9° 
ber him, Locke? 
“T remember that he taught me 
as I stood between his legs, he 


to read, and that, 
would stroke my hair 
and sigh very deeply, and that I used to wonder why 
the tears were in and ~~ father would 
‘ome, let us walk 
it will do you good, my dear sir.’ 


To } 39 
{ recollect but little mere 


“ Was your father a farmer, my boy 

“ Yes, sir, he was: 
sister, died of a fever 
forced to go into the cottage wh 


his cy es; . 


”Y 

both he and mother, and litile 
vas ruimed and 
ich you have just seen.” 


soon after he 
your iather to be ruined ! 

“T believe, sir, it is easy for farmers to be ruined, 
ven Wi they mean very well, and are very careful; t 
[ have been to!d, that alter his marriage, father 
o's to reading, which, of course, was bad for him, and 
hat mother, though she worked too much, didn’t know 
how to manaye—besides, neither could bear to sce dear 
ther zo to prisen in his old age, so they paid 
his debts, and that, with a distemper 
1 them, and, as it were, prepared them to 


quite re dueed 
» 7? 


ae 
“ Ruined !—how came 


x sure, 


; 
among the cows, 


ite Bowe tha Caw 
Gait by the fey< 

: ase 
itute ! 


nothing to any 


“ And you, Locke, were left utterly dest 
“ Not quite that; for fi woud 
nd everybody respected poor gra 
but the sickness and the : 
left us almost without a crust.” 
of this afflicting period in his history 
overcame even the cheerful tereperaiment of the narra- 
tor, who bitter tears; nor could he utter 
another word until he arrived at the pla 
had become guide, wl wee rousing himself to action, he 
ofthe day. ‘The anglers sue- 
ceeded in gaining a fifie basket of fish, and were 


ither 





4 


mother East- 
ul—they 


one, a 


unerals took a 

[eel 

ine memory 
4 

hoiret 1 

vurst into 

ce to which he 


entered into the business 
cnsi- 
ble that he had been the principal means of obtaining it. 

“You are really an expert fisherman, Locke; do 
you gain any thing by your knowledge ?” 

“T have not a tackle for trout, or 1 could make it 
answer; but I get pretty well of roach and dace, and 
now and then a few cels, which are better worth hay- 
My grandmother pots them very nicely, and we 
sell them at Basingst ke—any thing to get an honest 
’ by, and, thank God! we pay our rent famously 


ing. 


penny 
now-a-days.” 

“ Perhaps you have a kind la 

* Ves, 
punetually. He gave me my donkcy because we were 
so exact; and quite a treasure it is. All our garden. 
stuff it carries to market, and brings back things for 
the neighbours. Many’s the twopence I get, because 
they know I shall choose the right thing. 1 take the 
donkey, too, when I get the mushrooms we make 
ketchup of, and the herbs for grandmother to sgh ; 
and w hil st I look for them, the poor creature finds 
meal for himseli” 

“ I now see,” said Mr. Latham, “ why your worthy 
relation fears that you should consume time in reading, 
and that it is wise and good in you to refrain from it; 

-_ I hope it is not very painful to you? 

Not 4f I am busy, sir; otherwise I should really 
pine after books. I know, also, that dear granny loves 
them as well as I do; so I think if she, who is old, 
gives up an indulgence, well may I do it, who can run 
about and find pleasure in every thing.” 

A few days closed the intercourse between our poor 
boy and his temporary patrons, who talked frequently 
about him, and often concluded that his abilities were 
of a far higher order than could be developed in his situa- 
tion. ‘They nevertheless thought that his present hap- 
piness and independence were such that it would be 
unwise to disturb it, and by that means probably intro- 
duce him to wishes that could not be gratified, and sor- 
rows which could not be remedied. Far better was 
his present state than that of the long suffering grand- 
sire, whose sad story they had read in the “ Calamities 

Authors,” and whose wants they had contributed to 
relieve through the Literary hepa 

About two years afterwards, as Mr. Strickland was 
one morning passing Middlesex Hospital, he saw a per. 
son advancing slowly, as if to take possession of a space 


7.0.7 99 
1aiord,. 


sir, he’s kind, but very particular in being paid 





in the open pavement, with a pile of willow cages on 





——— HD /? 


i. he 


in GE tee eed ~ 














his head, and his arms loaded with baskets. The 
most invisible mover formed a grotesque spectacle, and 
attracted the attention of two mischevious elves, 
by a preconcerted plan ran stimu!taneously against him) 
in such a manner, that he was thrown off his centre; 
his light merchandise scattered and rolled into the dust. 

Stepping briskly forward, Mr. Strickland gave one 
of the boys a stroke wiih his cane, and seized the other) 
by the arm, intending to turn hin over for punishine ent 
to the injured party. 
the path and securing liis property, on seeing the cul- 
prit, and comprehending why he was 
“ Please, sir, to let him co— 
he is too little for me to meddle 
The tone of the 


’ 
walt, 


This yo uth, who was clear! yer 
seized, called out, 


he deserves be g 


ith him.” | 
voice, and something in the counte- 


nance, struck Mr, Strickland as familiar to his mesnory, 
but yet “those thin, sharp features, that tall, wasted 
form was unknown,” until, with an exulting voice, the 
basbet-seller exelaimed—* Ob! I am so glad to see 


all Lon- 


so bold—I am 


J new 


being 


I have not seen a face I 
con—but indeed I beg pardon for 


you, sir. 


r honour the minnews at Nately.” 


W hat bre night 


the boy who got you 
“ Ts it indeed you, my peor Locke? 

you here?” 

vrandmother has 

: but, the “9 God! she 


” 


“ My trouble 
weeks in thet 
very 

“ B 

“ Yes, sir; we were 
came 





is 


_ 
Going 





, 
so Tam quite in heart nin 
it have you lef 


well, 
your pretty vottare t ntire ly : 
foreed to turn out, our losses 

First the ¢ 
tirely, ard they used to pay hal? our reat; 
slugs ate 


so thick upon us. amsons failed en- 


tlien the 
winter ercens and I’rench beans: and, 
ran into the n one 
ing, as my grandmother stood by the cpen door, 
all the They the groun 
what was far worse, they knocked ye down, and hurt} 
her so much she was ill the who... winter, and ail we 
had in the world went in vain, yet oun not make her 
well agzin.” 

“ How came you here, Locke ?” 

“Qur good landlord, he who gave me my donkey,| 
got a friend to put grandmother into this great house, | 
and he sent her in the waggon, and I walked beside 
her to keep up ker spirits. We had nothing left, and 
I have been sadly pinched; but I have made shift to 
buy her a little coifee, and the doctors let me see her; 
pretty often, and are very kind every way. | 
weeks she will be out and = well, they 


all my 


lack a day! a poor hare ard 


inorm- 


hunt followed. reined 1; bat 





In a few 
say; ane i 
then I must look round for a place hereabouts, for earl 
own dear cottage is 1ow let to other people, and the . 
garden ploughed up.” jcre 

“I fear you have little chance of gaining ancthe1 I< 
here.” ' 

“Well, then, I must keep her in my own attic, 
though she will want the sunshine and the swect air| 
sadly i in her weak state.” 

“T fear, Locke, she will want more substantial things 
also.” 

“Why,no,sir; I hope now to get forward; you se 
I have a good stock of willow work to sell in the morn- 
ings, and 1 can earn three shillings a week by writing 
for the law-stationers: sometimes I get a job by tying 
and sorting things at Covent Garden; and if I had de- 
cent clothes, I know a schoolinaster who would employ 
me to teach the little ones, and to mend pens ; and per- 
haps in time I might get to be parish cle rk, for they 
have a very young man for one at a great church in 
this city, who keeps his mother, and does a deal of good 
among poor children beside.” 

“ And you would like to do that, Locke, I really be- 
lieve.” 

“'l'o be sure I should, sir; with such a great man 
for a grandfather as I have had, and such a good grand- 
mother as I now have, it would be a shame if I did not 
desire to do good, though I am forced to think of my 
own wants first.” 

A passer-by begai to bargain for a cage, and Mr. 
Strickland, giving his card to Locke, and appointing a 
time to receive him, passed on; being eager to see his 
friend Tatham, who, having property in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and being a truly benevolent man, 
was likely to unite in any scheme in assisting a youth 
who had so fully proved that he deserved encourage. 
ment. 

A few weeks afler this happy meeting, Mrs. East- 
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al.| 


| den, well stocked and fenced, which they were told to 


ating, but/a 


been six! re 


;* 
TT) 


I want, too, to say, that as (thirough your honcur’s gocd- 








vocd quitted the asylum in whieh she had regained 
her health, and repaired with her grandson to a place 
in Isleworth, where the two gentlemen had eppointed 
to meet them; from thence they all walked to a small 
house, decently furnished, in the midst of a market-gar- 


consider as their future home, on payment of a mode- 
rate rent. 


Judge if you can, my dear young readers, what was 
| the surprise, the delight, the ong of poor Locke, as 


py countenance of 
his beloved grandmother, end thence to the I lovely scene 
‘The expanse of well-cultivated carth— 
scene of his future labours ; 


his eye glanced on the pale but hap; 


round him. 
the flowing Thames, covered 
with boats, in which sat numerous anglers; the long 
the ivy- 


pon hirn alil ( 
pon alin aiik 


island planted wiih willows, and beyond that 


mantled towers of the church,— pressed u 


wealth in ion, 





a sense of future, and of actual 


which filled his i! 


eu CFs 


heart with joy, his eyes with tears, but 





ra short time rene him incapable of speaking ;} 

} 4} eel ee : | 
and to the vo resigned the hap; 

k of than! ino was 

c ill sing 

! 


But p: Laps 
weet, sie rh le OV 
nt lust Lady-day, he laid 
illings on the tab! i in icra sh 


had p! 


asure ¢ Ww te as 





se 
SriLihh 
silent. 
“What are these for 


Latham. 


iW, ana eam 


, my goed fellow?” said Mr. 





“Perhaps, sir, as I believe you belong to them, y you 
will yive one guinea to that good society which relieves | 
poor auth: rs; I think every bedy who any wey can;}vi 
ought to help that.” Jur 


“VY 


’ ’ 7 ’ 
You are right, Lecke; every body ought, though 
” 
CW do. 
“The othe: Iwi ito give t o the sick author Mr. —_——, 
who I tai be im my poor ae er’s situation. 








ness) we have now a tidy house, goed milk, pure air, 
sweet vegetables, and peace and quictness, if he would 
like to come to us we might nurse him well; put per- 

haps that would be 


| 
taking too greata liberty with aman|b 
py? 


of his genius / 
“By no means, my young friend, for not only dees 
your sympathy and benevolence, your constant an dj 
successful industry for several trying years, give you, 
the right, but your ‘abilitiesand virtues also. How often! 
have you planted c — in your garden when you| 
ant ideas in your mimd—and w ho| 

shall say that the y wo uld not have yielded an equal in. | 
In obeying the call of duty you have con-| 
que red that of inclina 
trol, your manly cheerfulness, an ‘d resolute exertions of; 
natural ingenuity ‘various works of utility, have 
proved yourself to be the worthy descendant of a man 
of genius, though I onee laughed at the term, when ap- 
plied to my “ little fis! 


earne stly desired to pl 








tion; and by your steady se 1fcon-_| 


in 


” 
rcrinan. 


THE BRIDGE OF TENACHIELLE. 


BY SAMUEL FELCUSON, ESQ. 


Tue dawn of an autumn day was beginning to expose 


the havoe of a storm, 
shrieked through the stripped forests of Baun Regan, 
when two mounted fugitives appeared among its tan- 
gled and haggard recesses, urging their horses over the 
plashy brakes and cumbered glades at a speed whic! 

plainly teld that they were flying for life or death. In 
the grey uncertain as they flitted, wavering 
and swiit, shadow to shadow, it was barely dis- 
tinguishable that one was a female; and, but for the 
deep panting of their « ee d horses and the snap- 

ping and rustling of the , ruins undericot, as they 
plunged down the thiekly rene alleys of the forest, 
they might have passed for the spirits of some stormy 
hunter and hunt chasing the night-shadows fcr 
their game, so ghostly, wan and unsubstantial, seemed 
everything around them. But the assiduous hand of 
the horseman on the slackening reins of his companion, 
the whisperings of encouragement and assurance at 
every pause in their speed, and, above all, the frequent 


twihght, 
from 






ress, 





-},}j 


lin thy place! 


this hill.” 


the last gusts of which still) 


look behind, would soon have Letrayed their morted 
neture, their human passion, thei? love, and fear, and 
danger. 

They were the Lady Anna Darcy and the Earl of 
Kildare , who had fled together from Yunamare, where 
he had lately been under arrest, and were now hastou- 
ing to the Geraldine’s county of Offalcy. ‘Their story 
is soon told: the noble prisoner had won the daughter 
of his keeper to aid in his escape, and to accompany 
his flight and fortunes. 
vy degrees, as the morning advanced, the evidence 
their sui through the wet night they had 
beea ore and mere apparent. ‘The earl’s 
» hung dripping and tern over his brows; his 
ak fluttered in rent shreds, or clung to his stained 
armour; his face was torn with briars, and his horse’s 


lerings 


me n 






flanks were as red from the and coring 


for they had attempted 


high furze 


thickets as frem the spur; 


their passage by a horse-track of the deep forest, and 
+ ag A 4 4 i ~ 

ran strayed in the tempestuous nidnigit from even 

that dangerous pathway. It was a sad sight to look 

nsuch beauty as shone through the wretched plight 


and cem/fortless a 
needs uy an in- 
beaten 
ist her 


n, clad in so forlorn 
all that a tender woman Taye | 
journey. Dut, although the rain had 


down her long hair till it hung heavily agai: 


of | his compan 
wreck of 


clement 


cheek, it had not weighed the rich cur! out of it; nor 
hed her eyes been dazzled into any dimness by the 
lightnings: her cheek was blanched, it might be as 
niuch from the washing of the recent showers and chill 
de 1 


ion; but neither fear ner the 
piercing winds and rain, had subdued an 
unconquerable grace and stateliness that asserted its 
her whole person, relaxed although 
, and sinking under almost insupportable fatigue. 

“J would give the best castle in Offaley,” cried the 
earl, in deep distress and impatience, “ for one sight 
of the be nachelle, with my ten true men 
upon the hill beyend. Hoid upa little longer, dearest 
lady; had we cross d yender ridge, we should see the 
Barrow beneath us, and, that once passed, all would 
ve well. Alas, for thy poor hands! how they tremble 
on those reins! Would to Ged that I could bear this 


prenen 





CWS @S from ap 
violence of 


innate nobility over 


+ 


i. Was 


bricee of 


”? 


“Better this,” she replied, her faltering voice at- 
testing how much she suticred, “ better even this than 
whet I fly from; and I am not yet so weary—although 
my hands eve numbed upon this cold damp bridle. I 
think iny peor Sylvio’s hardships”’—and she 
patted the drcoping neck of her palfrey, willing, per- 
haps, to hide a tear that she could net restrain, by 
bending aside, “ Alas! my lord, the poor aniimal is failing 

" shall never be able to urge him up 
“Wh ile commiscrating her palircy’s weari- 
Lady Anna had turned her eyes from the face of 
her companion, and it was well that she did not see the 
sick and despairing pang that crossed his features, as 
he looked along the opening glade in the opposite di- 
rection ; for, right between them and the yellow sunrise, 
there came down a party of horsemen, their figures and 
numbers distinctly marked against the sky, 
still more than a mile distant; and, as the carl cast his 
eyes over the broad expanse of treetops and green hills, 
he all at once saw them on the ridge of the horizon. 
“ Lady Anna,” said he in a low voice strangely altered, 
* Anna, love, the road is here mere level; let us hasten 


more of 


momen taril y 


ness, 


although 


- ” 
ile 

“ Hast seen any one, my lord ?” she inquired hastily, 
raising herself at his words, and looking round in 


alarm—but the pursuers were 
hill. 


] 


gain ask 


already out of sight, 
within the shadow of the “Is there any new 
danger, Gerald ?” she a cd, as he put his hand 
r reins, and shook out her palirey into a canter in 
silence. 


to he 


been 
with 


no more danger than we have 
night t—but lash your horse,” he cried, 
involuntary carmestness; “ lash him now, love, and do 
net spare!” and then again, endeavouring to conceal 
the cause of his agitation—* If we be not at the bridge 
by dawn, my men may have withdrawn cut of sight of 
the O’More’s country ; therefore, hurry on, for the sun 
is already up, and we may not find them there.” 

They strained up the hill at the top of the exhausted 
palirey’s speed, and the lady for a while seemed satis- 


m 
“ None, dea a 


tn all the 





ified. “ Why dost thou look behind so often, my lord?” 
| 
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she seid at length, turning her head along with him.! not gaining on uns—Red Raymond rides foremost, and 
“TI sce nothing but the tops of trees and the red sky.” 

“Nor do [, Anna,” he replied: 
the sadsle; for, weary as thy palfrey is, he needs all, Robert Verdun: 
thy care: hold him up, dearest—on, on!’ land she hid | 

“We are pursued then,” she cried, turning deadly! descended Ses ill which overhung the B 
pale, and the earl’s countenance for a moment bespoke) The 
hesitation whether to stop and support her at all hazards! the 
or still to urge her on. “We are pursued,” she cried; 
“T know it, and we must be overtaken. Oh, 
Gerald! leave me and save thyself!” ‘The earl said)spanned from the nearer bank to a raised causeway 
not a word, but shook up her palirey’s head once more, 
and, drawing his dagger, goaded hiin with its point til! 
the blood sprung. 

“Oh, my poor Sylvio!” was all the terrified girl) bed; for there, the 
could say, as, stung with pain and reeling from weak-| rushing together, heaved 
ness, the creature put forth its last and most desperate ments, till the 
efforts. rangewall and fell upon the 

They had struggled on for another minute,and were itself with solid shocks, like 
now topping the last eminence between them and the! Mager for passage as a manimight be 
river, when a shout rang out of the woods behind. ‘The! life of his dearer seli were at stake, yet, 
lady shrieked—the earl strug¢k the steel deeper into her} the carl checked his horse, as the long line « 
lfrey’s shoulder, and, stooping to his own saddle-bow, lated road lay before hiin—a_ high tumultuous sea on 
held him up with his left hand, bending to the labo-| one side; a roaring gulf of whirlpools, foam,and gush- 
rious task till his head was sunk between the horses’) ing cateracts, on the other. ‘The 
necks. “Anna!” he cried, “I can see nothing for|at the scence, 
Sylvio’s mane. Look out between the trees, and tell| she had raised it. As he {cit her clasp him more closely 
me if thou seest my ten men on the hill of Clemgaune.”| and draw herself up for the 

“I see,” replied the lady, “ the whole valley flooded him tothink that he had blenched from a danger which 
from side to side, and the trees standing like islands in!a devoted girl was willing to dare: 
the water.” into his horse’s 

“But my men, Anna? my 
‘he bridye.” 

“The bridge is a black stripe upon the flood: 
not see the arches.” 


oh, speed thee, 
r face again upon his breast, and they 
irrow. 

old channel of the river was no 
across the 


swept along in a brow 


tiood had overspread its banks, and tar 
flat holins on the op posite side 
leave me,'eddying, and rapid deluge. 
be yond, the solid masonrv oj “which, resisting the 
land inundations, sent the with double 


losity arches over 


flood 


h the three choked its usual 


nt and the backwater 
struggling round ‘the 


eB 


throng 
main curr 
abut- 
watery war swelled and surged over the 
rc adwall of the bride e 
seas upon a ship’s deck. 
whose life and tlie 


»f peninsu- 
lady gave one look 


effort, his heart shamed 
he drove his 
flanks, and 
beyond|on the 
| verberati 

I can-| stone 


men? look out ; — 


with a compact mass of water, 


lthere was a 


more arduous; for the spent palfrey was only kept from| hundred hoofs. ‘I'wice did the waves sweep past them 


ling by the sheer strength of his arm—* beyond the} rolling at each stroke the ruins of a breach in the upper 
beside the pollard elm—my ten men—are they! rangewall over the road, till the stones dashed against 


bridge, 
Sad lthe opposite masonry; and twice were 
But, Mother} with the spray flung from the abutments: 
looking round—*T s ‘| bor 
hem now behind us! Another shout of ming 1 d| the causeway safe. 
cices execrating and cxulting sounded from the valley| The 
s she spoke. 


not the r 
no, my lord, I cannot see them. 


“ Alas! 
ff Mercies!” she shuddered, 
”? 


{Owen and the three rangers; I know them all; but, 
“but do not turn in! oh, Mary mother, shicld ine! [ see my father and Sir} 


eood horse, speed!” 
lonoer visible; 


The bridge of Tenach relle || 


» over- lot the fallen and unextrieated earl; 
impetu-|not, he thought not of them. 


for an instant, 


and sank her head to the place whence 


spurs |Owen G: 


m now, for every arch was gorgcd to the key-|nor strike a stroke 


both covered 


earl’s heart lightened as he found himself again |is the 
on solid ground, though still plunging girth-deep at|ing—-there, sitting by her paramour upon the hillside ; 


Stuuned, herrified, his horse trembling in everg 
limb,and backing from the perilous verge abrupt at his 
leet, the baron sat gazing at the torrent that now rushed 
| past him. he frightful death he hed ese aped—the 
ldanger he was eve —the 


nthen in sudden apparition of 


| the river’s unbridled maj ty, savage and bare, and ex- 
neth—all the emotions of awe, 
, er »wded on his soul together. 
tits daughter and ler lover, it might be her husband or 
her paramour, lay within a gun-shot upon the hill be- 
| fore his ¢ yes, for Anna had thrown herself by the side 
hut he saw them 
Ie got off his horse like 
la man who awakens in sleep-walking, and grasped the 
nearest 


jviting in its lonely str 


‘ rr ne 
itcrror, and amazement 


ty | Eis 


of his servants by the arm, seeking to 


their presence. “Ha!” he 


as if 
| mate sure of the reality of 


jexclaimed, “ this is a perilous flood, Geoffrey ; we must 


jhave the searp of the but how ts this ? 

? O fiends of hell 
im I here?” and he started at once toa full eonscious- 
ness of his oituati n. He tore off his helmet and heavy 
breast-plate, but his servants crowded round him and 
withheld him from the rive r, for he cried that he would 
swin the torrent himself if none else would. Dogs,” 
eried he, “take off your hands! would you aid the re- 
bellious girl—the traite c 

! 


}* 1 ? 
ditch looked to: 


‘jets ate : 
\Elo, villains! where is iny daughter 


r’s leman—the leman of a Ge- 





a, Raymond, reload your arquebuss—red hound, 
| where is he 
if 


?——Ifa! drowned? O slaves and cowards, 


to let bi n be lest before your eyes and stand idly by! 


urré boyle, thou art n ly foster-brother ; Sir Ro- 


Memnon sprang forward|bert Verdun, thou hast been my son in bounties num- 
The roadway returned no hollow re-|berless 


: will you see me robbed of ny child in old age, 


for gratitude or fealty ? Is there no 


and, in truth,}man here will venture in for the love of my father’s 
gurgling and hissing as the river was suck-|son ?” 

“But, beyond the bridge,” he cried, in the interv: ils| ing in,and a rushing roar where it spouted out in level 
of his exertion, now becoming every moment more and| waterfalls, that would have drowned the trampling of a] cloak 


At this last appeal his foster-brother threw off his 
“ Give me your hands, comrades,” he said to 
,{his companions, “ for, though the Barrow were a river 
of fire, I would go through it for the love of Mac Roger 
More.” 


* Not so,” cried the distracted old man; “ not so, my 


but Memnon/jtrusty kmsman ; enough lost already, without thee, my 
them on through stream and ruin, and they gained | bold 


and loyal brother! But, Sir Robert Vendun, I 
had looked for other cenduct from thee to-day: there 


lady that I would have given to thee this morn- 


The earl struck his brow with his gauntleted hand,} times through the flooded hollows; but they passed the|and I tell thee I would rather let her marry him, Ge- 


‘ielding for the first time to his excess of grief and an-|embankment also in safety, and were straining up the 


iish, for he had raised his head, and had scen all}hill beyond, when the cries of the pursuers, 
ilong the opposite hills the bare, unbroken solitude 
hat offered neither hope of help nor means of escape.| entrance on 
Yet he girded himself up for a last effort: 

se Close to the pallrey’s side, and, “ Dear Anna,’ Jall his feet, plunged forward, 
‘© said, “cast thine arms now round my neck, and let} Red Raymond's 
ine lift thee on before me: black Mewmnon will bear us|sprang foremost of iia troop upon the 
both like the wind—nay, dally not,” for the censitive 
girl shrunk fora moment from the proposal; “remem-jtion. “ Sccure dim first,” 
ber thy promise in the chapel on the rock,” and he!fore he gets froin under the 
passed his arm round her waist, and, at one effort, lifte ; hand and foot !—Ah, 
her from the saddle; while she, blushing cceply, yet! highest oak in Clan Malir! and, for her, Sir 
yielding to the imperative necessity of the moment,|she shall be thy wie—I swear it by the bones of ny 
claspe d her arms round his neck, an d aided in doawing father, before that risen sun hath set! Come on !”’ and 
herself up upon the black s spouldecr. TThe/he gave but suddenly his reins wer 
palfrey, the moment it lost the supporting hand of the}scized on right and leit by his attendants. 
earl, staggered forward, and, though relieved of its bur-|let go my reins !” he cricd ; 
den, fell headlong to the ground. 


the bridge, suddenly ceased. Ther 
reeled, and dropped dead. 
arqucbuss was still smoking, as he 


bridge. 


he cried, 


fallen horse—bind 


re oe ae Paci 
charger’s his horse head, 


The pursuers were| in his escape 
now so near that they could see plainly what had been} steed, he made him burst from their grasp ; 
done, and their cries expressed the measure of their he pulled up with a violence that 
rage and disappointinent; for the strong war-horse,| threw him on his haunches, 
although doubly burdened, yet thungercd down the hill|“ Back, Raymond, and a ery arose that the 
at a pace that promised to keep his start; and hope] bridge was breaking, and the long line of roadway did 
once more revived in the fainting hearts of the carl and 

lady. 

Now, thanks to Heaven!” 
tuc pow erful 


but, almost 
at the same instant, 


vw 
ouCK. 


ing current. It was well for Lord Darcy that he did 
found|so; for, the next instant, and before his horse’s for 
charger stretching out under them with) fect had ceased to paw the air, down went the whole 
renewed vicour; “thank Heaven that struck down sos be e arches with a crash, swallowed up and obliterated 
slow-paced loiierer in this good tine !—Now, Mem-|in the irresistible waters. Among the sheets of s; ray 
non, bear us but over yonder hil!, and carn a stall of| and flashing water thrown up by the falling ruin, and 
d oak and a rack of silver! Ah, the good steed !|the whirlpools of loamy froth 
thon shalt feed him from thine own white hands yet | 

| 

| 


he cried, as he 











ciryve 


from the dis inted ma- 


,;sonry, and the tumult of driving timbers, and the gene- 
lady, in the courts of Castle Ley !—Look 


Lv ly 


back now, 
Anna, and tell me what they do behind.” horse were seen sweeping for one moment down the 
The lady raised her head from kis shoulder, and east| middle of the stream, then rolled over and beaten under 
1 glance along the read they had traversed. “I see water, and tumbled in the universal yortex ont of sight 
bum plying whip and as ” she said, “ but they are) for ever. 
8 


ral disruption of road and river, the musqueteer and his 


which had|hearted eriven as thou hx 
been heard over el! the sterm of waters ever since their | be.” 
was 


he drew his the loud report of an arquebuss, and Memnon le saped off|* you wreng me vilely. 


Behind} “¢ 
him came Lord Darcy, furious with rage and exulta-|Go!” 


for a dozen voters shouted, 


raldine and rebel as he is, than bestow her on a faint- 


st this day shown thyself to 
“You wrong n.e, my lord,” replied the knight; 
I would rather be the merest 
\Irishman in Connaught than son-in-law of such a cruel 
tyrant and unnatural father. 

ict thee to Connaught, then, ungrateful traitor !— 


cried the enraged baron ; and the knight, turn- 


“secure him, be-|ing indignantly from his side, was soon lost to sight 
him 
villain, he shall hang from the 
Robert, 


among the overhanging ‘woods. 

But, as he disappeered, there rose into view over the 
opposite hill a party of troopers, making at a rapid 
for the river. “ They are the traitor’s men,” 
jeried Darcy, “ they will rescue him before my eyes !— 


pace 





ejand my child—oh would that she were rather dead! 
* Villains, 
“would ye aid the traitor | 


| Shoot, villains!—let fly a flight of arrows, and slay 
them where they lic!” But he knew, as he uttered the 


’ and, striking the rowels deep into his|unnatural command, that they were far beyond arrow- 


range, and that, even were they not so, no man of his 
company would bend a bow in obedience to it. A few 
sha{ts were discharged against the party descending the 
hill, but they fell short and disappeared in the water 
or among the rushes and underwood of the flooded 


suddenly seem to heave and undulate with the undulat-}holin. 


cried 
“ But the arquebuss is gone, and here 
wood and feather. Let them shout” 
—f{or a cry of scorn and defiance sounded across the 
flood, as the servants of the earl relieved him from the 
fallen horse, and found him, past hope, unhurt—* let 
them shout: we shall meet yet with a fairer field be- 
ltween us. My lord, the y are mounted again, and going.” 

“Let them go,” said Darcy, without raising his 
eyes to witness their departure. He sullenly resumed 
his armour, sprung in silence upon his horse, struck 
him with the spurs, and, turning his head homeward, 
galloped back by the way he came 


“Gunpowder and lead alone can reach them,’ 
Garreboyle. 
is nought save 


















































































A POOR MAN’S LIFE. 
A VILLAGE STORY. 
EY MARY HOWITT. 
THERE is a certain villave green, 
Where an old hut may yet be seen 
Though shortly it must drop: 
Its mossy roof is sinking lower; 
Its bulging walls are bulging more 
Though staid by many a prop. 


*Twas there, when a mischievous boy, 
It was my everlasting joy 
To meet another lad ;— 
A widow’s only son was he; 
Her wealth in all her poverty, 
And all the good she had. 


A happy lad this widow’s son, 
The king of frolic and of tun, 
With cheeks red as a cherry ; 
And though his hat might want a brim, 
It mattered not to me, nor him— 
Good friends were we, and merry. 


Years passed; and I a man was grown, 
With other business of my own, 

More weighty, more sedate; 
And this poor friend, too, like myself, 
Had put off the mischievous elf, 

And grown to man’s estate. 


He, too, grew up; yet “twas his pride 
To nurse and cherish, till she died, 
His mother in her cot: 
And then he married; with his wife 
Hoping to spend a happy life— 
As was his father’s lot. 


They toiled in love and quictness; 
They knew no trouble nor distress, 
Nor wishes unfulfilled : 
Small comforts had they, yet few cares ; 
A cleanly little hut was theirs, 
And garden, which he tilled. 


And quickly round their table grew 
Young rosy children, not a few; 

And, when they numbered seven, 
Then, then—oh, grief, beyond all other !— 
The loving, cheeriul, toiling mother 

Was suimmoned unto heaven! 


This was a stroke that had not been 
Once by her loving mate foreseen : 

He saw how village pairs, 
With children’s children on their knees, 
Lived on as sturdy as old trees, 

And hoped such life as theirs. 


Amid his helpless children left, 
Thus sadly, suddenly bereft 
Of their maternal stay ; 
Confounded, crushed in heart, and ’mazed, 
Upon the crying group he gazed, 
More helpless e’en than they. 


He never knew until this hour, 
Of woman’s offices and power 
The worth and the extent; 
His home in peace had been arrayed, 
While he sat plying at his trade, 
In troubleless content. 


But now an old and careful dame 

To do a mother’s duties came ; 
And it is only just 

To say that, reckless of her rest, 

This ancient woman did her best 
To execute her trust. 


But, to perform a mother’s part, 

Alas! there wants a mother’s heart— 
A mother’s caring eye! 

It would not do—it would not do! 

He saw, and yet he wondered, too, 
How things went so awry. 
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His weekly earnings would not bring, 
As they had done, each needful thing ; 
The spirit was not there 


! 
Which had so husbanded their store, | 
With good economy before, 

} 


‘hat there was e’en to spare. 


His spirit failed. 


] me, long 


In vain he wrought 


Through vs of dreary thought, 


To keep stern want aloof: 
He saw, what never had been seen, 
Rags, hunger, tears, and sights unclean, 
Invade his cotti gve-roo.. 
His spirit failed; his strength gave way ; 
His toils diminished day by day: 
He telt—he knew not how— 
Upon his limbs, and in his brain, 
A weight, a weariness, a chain, 
That scemed to cramp and bow. 


He could but think upon the fate 
That on his children must await, 

If death should be his doom ; 
He could but think of bright days gore, 
And of the dark ones hurrying on, 

In gathering depth of gloom. 


Again he strove: again he found 
The power of feebleness had bound 
His body in its thrall; 
It seemed his arm had lost its strength, 
And, spirit-crushed, he found at length, 
He could not work at all. 


His children cried aloud for bread. 

“Sure,” said the dame, “they must be fed ; 
I'll to the parish go !” 

She went; then, stretching forth her arm, 

She showed him silver in her palm— 
Exultingly did show. 


Poor though he was, his soul was proud ; 
For it had ever been allowed 

That you throughout might look, 
But ne’er his father’s name should spell 
Within that shameful chronicle— 

The crowded parish-book. 


But now, upon his tortured sense, 
Rushed, with a fiery violence, 

The knowledge of his shame: 
The boast of his laborious syres— 
Marks of the honest poor’s desires, 

Had perished from his name. 


A fever kindled in his brain ; 
Through it there ran a ceaseless train 
Of anguish and of fear: 
They wore his weakened frame away ; 
Lower it sank from day to day ; 
His end was drawing near. 


Just then I chanced to hear them say, 

How my youth’s lowly comrade lay 
In mis’rable distress ; 

And quickly to the place I hied 

To see what measures might be tried 
To make his misery less. 


All worn and hollow was the floor, 
With wretched children scattered o’er, 
With sorrow-swollen faces ; 
Unwashed, save where their streaming eyes 
Had poured their prodigal supplies 
In smeared and dismal traces. 


Weak, worn, and wasted, lay the man, 
With looks as lifeless and as wan 

As if in death he lay; 
But then I saw his lips were stirred, 
As if he muttered o’er some word, 

Or tried a prayer to say. 

















Poor Comrade of my merry youth! 
Was it thy very self, im truth, 
Thus wretched and forlorn ? 


Where was the soul of jollity— 


‘I ry tones of jocund glee, 
\ eas M ry-day morn? 
The dyi ian raised up his head 


‘9 


And, with a hollow voice, he said: 


“Oh, sir, diseraced are we! 
Our honest name is sore disgraced; 
My humb! pride ts sore abase d, 
Ber rty 
“ And what ts frenzy at the last, 
My wretched ehild: n will be cast 
Upon thi rish aid— 


Will be by parish-beunty fed, 
Nor earn, like free-born men, their bread, 
At some old Enelish trade. 


“T tell you, sir, that they will be 
Sent to the crowded factory— 

My helpless children small! 
When all is still b hear the r cries— 
I see them when I shut my eyes,— 


fe = ae 
The y have no friend at all! 


And then he started up in fear, 
As ifhe thought some danger near— 
Some phantom of di may 5 
And, as one fighting, did he strive, 
In frenzied wrath, as if to drive 
An enemy away. 


“What! drag my children from their home !” 
He cried: “If dare th vy let them com 2 
And carry them to wee! 
Nay,—let my little children be! 
What would their mother think of me 
If I should let them go?” 


Then back upon his bed he fell: 

Life vanished like a broken spell— 
The soul departed thence; 

And such a silence was there shed, 

Around the living and the dead, 
As chilled each outward sense. 


I saw to earth his coffin given; 

I saw those weeping children seven, 
In their poor mourning dressed. 

Alas! the dying man said true— 

The parish had the orphan crew, 
Tro make of them the beet. 


They never knew what "twas to play, 
Without control, the long, long day, 

In wood and field at will; : 
Thev knew no bird, no tree, no bud; 
They got no strawberries in the wood— 

No wild thyme from the hill. 


They played not on a mother’s floor ; 

They toiled amid the hum and roar 
Of bobbins and of wheels: 

The air they drew was not the wild 

Bounty of Nature, but defiled— 
And scanty were their meals. 


Their lives can know no passing joy; 
Dwindled and dwarfed are girl and boy, 
And even in childhood old ; 
With hollow eye vend anxious air, 
As if a heavy, grasping care, 
Their spirits did enfold. 


Their limbs are swoll’n—their bodies bent 
And, worse,—no noble sentiment 

Their darkened minds pervade : 
Feeble, and blemished by disease, 
Nething their morbid hearts can please 


But doings that degrade, 
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Oh, hap!ees heirs of want and woe! 

What hope of comfort can they know ? 
Them men and law condemn: 

They have no guiles to lead them right: 

Darkness they have not known froin light ; 
Heaven be a friend to them! 


Woe is it that an English pen, 
Thus, thus must write of Englishmen— 
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gress shaking the islands to their very centre. Of 
these passages the pitch-wells were the permanent indi- 


cations, and the petroleum and other inflammable sub- 
stances were formations of the volcanic matter still ex- 
isting in the interior; and their communication with 


it was ascertained by the singular fa’ t, that every shock 
f an earthquake was preceded by the more violent 
ullitions of those wells, which always indicated to the 
inhabitants, like natural barometers, the rise and fall 


v 








for collecting it is summer, when it is exuded in the 
greatest quantities; and they annually fill about one 
hund:ed barrels, which is used for paying the bottom 
of ships and similar purposes. A circumstance which 
marks the extensive ramifications of those wells, and 
that their source is not confined within the remains of 
the present crater, is, that on the surface of the sea, at 
some distance, the same substances are found within a 
circumscribed space, as if they had issued from a simi- 





The great, the brave, the free! of those dangerous gases, and warned them of the ap-|lar well at the bottom of the sea, or had a communica- 
Yet such was my poor comrade’s fate ; iproach of the earthquake. ‘This was the case, the in-|tion with those on the land, by subterrancous passeges.* 
And miscries, such as his, await | habit mits say, in the violent concussion which shook |'The ground on which we stood did not appear firm ; 
On thousan re such as he. jthe island in 1514, which was so terrible that it split}but, when we stamped on it, the whole surface scemed 

ithe mountain at the back of the town, on which the ts » shake and tremble for aconsidcrable distance. What 
. fortress was built, from top to bottom. Since that time|we particularly watched was the rising ebullitions. 
there have been, besides minor shocks, seven great| Eve > stranger who comes to Zante expects to fvel the 

EARTHQUAKE AT ZANTE. hi sig ws s, mes bse inte rm ls as to “eeu — | | - me on reaps a _ wheprnigs. 3 oe aber 

like regular periodical events; so that the Zantiotes|it, particularly if it be near the periodic time; and he 
ae ate: debe waten, LL. = lirm that they expect the re nypinteed ° Mew nt rete onsults frequently those wells to ascertain the ¢ api roach 
|quake about every forty or fifty years,* which period i t| of it. The ebullition now was very cozsiderable, but 

j|takes for the explosive gases to eccumulate iwe departed with a feeling that we 


Tur island of Zante is by far the most heautiful anc 
fertile of the Ionian islands. It retains to this day the) 
epithet of “woody,” bestowed upon it by the ancients 
from the earliest time,* presenting to the rene 
stranger a rich scenery of leafy verdure, very difiere: 
from the bleak and rugged sterility which ma 
the other islands, both in the Tonian and EF 


| 
| 
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and hence it is justly called by the Halians, 
Zante verdegziante 
Fvoro di Levane. } 


. a ‘ *, } : 14 
It lies 47° lat. and 38° long., opposite the ancient) '* © 
rence, ac-| 7/1! 


town of Elis in Peloponnesus. Its circum! 
{ 


‘cording to Strabo, is one hundred and sixty stadia; but 
modern measurement makes it about fourteen miles} 
long, and eight broad. Its climate is exceedingly inild 


and balmy ; fiowers are in blooi all the year, and trees 
twice bear ripe fruit—in April and November: but | 
the productions for which this island is most re- 
markable, are currants and peaches; the first—though | 
called currants because they originally caine from Co-| 
rinth, of which their present name is a corruption—are | 
sent all over Europe principally from this island; and| 
the latter are so large as to weigh ten or twelve ounces. 
It has been occupicd at various times by various pco-| 
ple—Greeks, Romans, Turks, Venetia R 
French, and finally, in 1809, by the Eneli h; 
now forms one of the seven nade of the Ionian 
public. | 

Notwithstanding its having been possessed for so} 
long a period by the pelished Gree ks anid Romans, and na 
lying between them beth, few objects of art have ever| 
been discovered, and stili fewer remain at the pre sent} 
day; but among its natural curiosities there still exists} 
one that has bec n noted from the earlicst times: this is 
the pitch-well. In a valley near the sca is a vast de- 
pression, shallow and circular, resembling the crater of 
an extinct voleano. Seattcred through this are various 
wells from the bottom of which there is a continued 
ebullition of petroleam—a substance exactly resembling 
vegetable pitch, and used for all the same purposes. So 
early as the time of Herodotus this was employed and 
sought after as at the present day. “I saw,” says he, 
“with my own eyes, pitch emerge from a lake of water 
in Zacynthus, of which there are many in the island. 
They collect the pitch by means of a branch of myrtle 
tied to the endofalance. It forms a fragrant bitumen, 
more precious than Persian pitch.”’t 

A circumstance, connected with the natural history 
of the island, has given to these wells a singular inte- 
rest. ‘Tradition says that the site which they occupy 
had been a voleano; but the sea, having burst through 
one of the sides, had extinguished the fire. Before that 
pericd this and the neighbouring islands had been free 
from convulsions, the elastic gases, generated by the 
inflammable matter, having escaped through the aper- 
ture of the crater as through a safety-tube; but since 
that time they have been pent up under the superincum- 
bent mass till, acquiring an expansive power which be- 
came irresistable, they forced their way through every 
obstruction, rending open for themselves various spi- 
racula, or breathing apertures, and in their potent pro- 


| 
| 
| 





* It was called Jansoom by Homer, and Nemorosa by Virgil. 





t Herod. in Melpomene. 
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I landed in Zante, in the suite of Lord 


on the 27th of Dee. 


Strangford, 











should not experi- 
lence any thing of the kind during our sojourn. 








1820; and my first object of curi-| On our return we dined at the hospitable mansion 
osity was to visit and examine these wells. I set out}of the Governor, Sir Patrick Ross. As the palace was 
the next day on horseback with some friends, and we | very small, the gentlemen in the suite of the embassy 
proceeded across the promontory of Scopo along the | we re lodged in different houses, and I and another were 
sea-shore at tie other side. The aspect of the country |located in the Palazzo di Forceardi, belonging to a Zan- 
was very beautiful. Olive groves and currant vine-|tiote nobleman, who was attending his duty in Corfu, 
yards clothed the st valleys, White asphodel,jas a member of the legislative body of the Ionian Re- 
now in full flower, though the depth of winter, covered | public, leaving his large house vacant for eur accom. 
all the hills, and made a very rich and flowery scene. lm odation. ‘The town of Zante is extensive and popu- 

were attracted by a large and glittering ma: | us, containing about 16,000 inhabitants, and 4,000 

h shone resplendent at a great distance, Welhonses, generally large edifices, built by the Venetians, 
found it to consist of agglomerated fraginents of scl laf hewn stone, with dense massive walls. That in 
nit sulphate of lune, formed into very brilliant ery which we were placed was of considerable size, consist- 
tallizations, having a rich metallic lustre. ‘This fossilljine ofa court -ya ad through which was the approach, 
bounds in the island. | by a broad flight of ‘oaths steps, to a gailery which 
As we approached the site of the wells we were par. |o} vened into a lo ng and spacious apartinent, or saloon, 
licularily siruck with the aspect of the surrounding jrunning the whole length of the building, and termina- 
seencry. The valley inland was the segment of a cir-|ting, at the other end, in a haleony which cpened on 
cle, surrounded on three sides by abi and rugs dl the parade. At one side, doors led to several rooms 
ridges of hills; on the fourth, the remainder of tie cir-| occ cupied by the numerous domesties; on the other, to 
cle could be traced by rocks rising above the water, as|a drawing-room and two bed-chambers, assigned to 
if the sea had, at some period, burst in and destroyed the |our accommodation. The whole was on a grand scale 
continuity, leaving, at inte ais the larger and stronger |—the walls of great thickness, and the leis ceiled and 
inassces, and carrying away those which had made le on uccoed with deep mouldings and ponderous cornices, 
esistance. Within this circle the ground was nea — ja ind a variety of large grotesque stucco figures in alto- 
level, consisting ofa } eaaeey soil, abounding in aquatic | relievo, suspended, as it were, by their backs from the 
ind palus tric plants, but appearing to be stained a val reetling We dressed and went to dinner; and in the 
dark, as if from mineral exhalations or impregnated levening found a large party assembled in the saloon to 
waters. In this marsh were several wells pits, ofjmeet the ambassador. We had music and singing. 


which we examined one. It was about nine fect in di- 
ameter, and surrounded by a dwarf wall. ‘The 
was about two fect below, and one foot deep; the sur- 
face covered with a scum, which reflected various trri- 
descent colours, of which the blue and green were very 
vivid. 


water 


A dark, blue substance was continually forcing 
its way from the bottom, and boiling up in large globules, 
which, as they ascended, enlarged, till near the surface 
and then burst, liberating a quantity of gas, which the 
peasantry informed us was highly inflammable; but 
we had not the means of trying. Sometimes the glo- 
bules were transparent, and assumed a singular brilli- 
ancy, ascending to the surface and bursting, while a 
coating of dark, bituminous matter, in which they were 
invested, was thrown off. ‘This dark substance was the 
petroleum, or rock-pitch, which, being specifically hea- 
vier than the water, remained below, covering the sides 
and part of the bottom. The brilliant globules disen- 
gaged from it were pure naphtha, or rock oil, which 
formed a light oleaginous stratum above, reflecting va- 
rious beautiful colours. ‘The intervening water was 
sweet and fit for use, but strongly impregnated with a 
taste like tar-water, and is prescribed in various dys- 
peptic complaints. They had discontinued the practice 
of Herodotus. 
collected, with large spoons, into a pit adjoining the 
well, and thence thrown into barrels. The best time 


* The recorded periods of violent earthquakes in Zante, are ns 
follow :—1514, 1593, 1664, 1710, 1742, 1767, 1791, 1809. Paolo 
Mercati, a Zantiote writer, suggests, that among other investiga 
tions of the phenomena of earthquakes, the bubbles of pitch, and 
the sulphureous sme!l, which issue from these. pits should be par- 
ticularly watched-al mento dei terremoti piu forti, che, tante volte 
fecero palpitare questa populatione.—Saggio S'orico Statistico 
delia Isola de Zante.—p. 21. 


The myrtle was laid aside, and the pitch |’ 


We amused the company with our observations on the 
wells, and laughed at the various speculations they af- 
forded of an approaching earthquake ; and, having thus 
enjoyed a most festive and delightful evening, we parted 
at midnight, and returned to our quarters. It was a 
bright, star-light night of uncommon brillianey—the 


air calm, the atmosphere clear, the sky serene; every 


,|thing harmonized with the festivity we had just left; 


our minds were in unison with the feeling; the very 
heavens seemed to smile on our gaicty ; and we laughed, 
as we had often done in the course of the evening, at 
the thoughts of an earthquake. 

When the servant led me to my room he left a large 
brass lamp, lighting on a ponderous carved table, on 
the opposite side to that on which I slept. My bed, 
as is usual in this island, was without a canopy, and 
open above. As soon as I got into it, I lay for some- 
time gazing on the ceiling, with many pleasing ideas 
of persons and things floating on my mind; even the 
grotesque figures above were a source of amusement to 
me: and I remember falling into a delightful sleep 
while I was yet making out a fancied resemblance jto 
many persons I was acquainted with. The next sen- 
sation I recollect was one indescribably tremendous. 
he lamp was still burning, but the whole room was 
in motion. ‘The figures on the ceiling seemed to be 
animated, and were changing places: presently they 
were detached from above, and, with large fragments 
of the cornice, fell upon me, and about the room. An 
indefinable, melancholy, humming sound seemed to is- 


* This circurestance was alzo noticed by Herodotus, who saya 
that the substance flows through subterraneous passages, and is 
seen to emerge from the sea not far from the shore.—Herod. in 
Mclpomene. 
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sue from the earth, and run along the outside of the |done so at the moment I tried, would have buried me! words. During the prayers another storm came no, 
house, with a sense of vibration that communicated an | under it. jand another shock of an earthquake nearly caused the 
intolerable nervous feeling; and I experienced a flue- It was now past four in the morning, and we pro-| book to fill from my hand,seeming to rend the house 


tuating motion, which threw me from side to side as if| ceeded, with intense anxiety, to the Government-house,| asunder. My congregation, like those of the proces- 
I were still on board the frigate, and overtaken by a,.o see if any of our friends, whom we had left so well|sion, were deeply effected. It was the voice of God 
storm. ‘The house now seemed rent asunder by a vio- |and cheerful a few hours before, had escaped. ‘The } himself that seemed to address them. 
jent crash. _ A large portion of the wall fell in, split into| weather had totally changed. ‘The sky seemed to par-| I had met the day before some of the officers of the 
splinters the oak table, extinguished the lamp, and left} take in the convulsions of the carth :—it blew a storm, | 39th regiment, to which I had been formerly chaplain, 
ine in total darkness; while, at the same instant, the | driving the dark clouds along with vast rapidity. The jand promised to dine this day with my old messmates. 
ts were full of people, hurrying in different directions, |\Colonel Cross now called on me, and I went with him 
star, became, for a moment, visible through one of the | but all in profound silence, as if under some aw fulimpres-|to see their mess-room. It had been a Venetian palace, 





walls opened abcut me, and the blue sky, with a bright) stree 


chasms. T now threw off the bed-clothes and attempted | sion, and crowding into the churches, which were} built of hewn stone, crnamented with a pediment and 
to cscape from the tottcring house; but the ruins of the |every where lighted up, and full of people. ‘The priests | pertico, and built in the most massive manner. Itnow 
} 1 


} wall and ceiling had so choked up the passage that I|were in their vestments singing solemn dirges, and the | seemed, as it were, upturned from its foundation; the 


5 | 
‘ 
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could not epen the door; and I again ran back to my |congregations on their faces, prostreted in the pro-|marble steps of the grand stair-case stood all on 
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bed, and instinetively pulled over my face the thick |foundest reverence. We found our friends al assem-|their ends; the stone floors were broke up, as if by 

coverlid, to protect it from the falling fragments. bled, with Lord and Lady Strangford, in the dining-hall|some implements, and all the parts of the edifice were 
? = lo | ; . ? = i i 

Up to this period I had not the most distant concep- | of the palace. To this room they had run in their night |inverted, intimating that the shock had come from be- 

tion of the cause of this commotion. ‘The whole had | dresses, as toa place of more security, being a ground-floor | low, and had acted perpendicularly upwards. Had the 





. ry } } > > + } + her a4 } e *y } . - * 
passed in a few seconds, yet such was the effect of each detached from the rest of the edifice, and having no build-|earthquake pestponed but a few hours, till we had as- 
. ' . . ae ’ — Tar . ¢ h — . , mi ! tenner he . U ; 
circumstance that they left on my mind as distinct an|ing over it. Here we sat till it was lieht, telli: our|sembled at dinner, what a sadden destruction weuld 


impression as if the succession of my ideas had becn |several escapes; and then IL went out into the town, to|have fallen upon us all! At the time it happened there 





slow and recular. Still I could assign no reason see the state in which it was left. Nearly the whole of|was no one in the building. 
it, but that the house was going to fall, till an incident |the 4,000 houses of which it consisted were split open As the menage of the palace, and of almost every 
; roing I | J 
occurred which caused the truth at once to flash on my |in different places, and many from the foundation to|other house, was in confusion, we went to dine with a 
‘4 i ’ 
mind. There stood, in the square opposite the Palazzo,|the roof. About forty were lying prostrate, and eb-| gentleman at another part of the town, which had not 
a tall, slender steeple of a Greek church, containing alstructing the passage of the streets. The frent wallsisnffered so severely. The hail was now suececded b 
’ | g | i ‘ 
ring of bells, which I had remerked in the day; these |of many were separated from the sides, and hanging |thander and deluges of rain, and when we were return- 
now began to jangle with a wild, unearthly sound, as|over the way, seeming ready to fall every minute upon|ing at night we found all the streets inundated. In 
if some powerful hand had seized the edifice below, and|the passenger. This tendeney of the walls to fall out|wedine across one of them my legs were impeded by 
’ . > - 


was ringing the bells by shaking the steeple. ‘Then it;saved many lives; but there was another circumstance |something from which I could net extricate them. A 
was that I had the first distinct conception of my situa-/to which their safety was attributed by the Zantiotes|light was brought from a neighbouring house, and it 
tion. 1 found that the carthquike we had talked themselves. The night had been the vigil of their great | was with horror I found myself entangled with a corpse, 
so lightly of was actual) come: I felt that I was in thi tron-saint, Dyonisius, and almost the whole pol ulu- [Sc Ve ral of which were floating through the streets. I 
midst of one oi those awial visitations which destroys tion were watching in the strects or churches, and so|next day learned the canse of this new catastrophe. 


thousands in a moment—where the superintending|cut of their houses, when the shock came on. ‘The|The town of Zante is built at the base of a hill, and 


hand of God seems {or a season to withdraw itself, and|churches were of immense strength, and, though all|rises up the sides. The summit of the hill presents 


the frame of the earth was sufferc 


a +} 


d to tumble into ruins /shaken and shattered, none of them fell; which the pi-| the appearance of a ridge, which slopes gradually down 
by its own convulsions. O God! I cannot describe jous people attributed to the interference of the saint,jto the right; but nearly over the middle of the town it 
my sensations when I thus saw and felt around me the|whose rites they were celebrating. Net more than|seems broken into a chasm, from whence it descends 
wreck of nature, and that with a dcep and firm con-| forty dead bodies were found in the ruins. It appears,|to the left very abrupt and irregular. It at once strikes 
viction on my mind, that to me that moment was the|by the coneurrent testimony of several, that the whole/an observer that the two hills on which the town stands 
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end of the world. I had before looked death in the {duration of the earth’s notion was not longer than fifty} were originally one, but were cleft in twain, like Eil- 
face in many ways, and had reason more than once to | seconds or a minute; yet, if the time were marked by |don-hill, by some convulsion: and this was the fact. 


‘ 


familiarize me to his appearance; but this was nothing |the passing sensations of different people, that bricf|In the great earthquake mentioned before, the hill was 


y ¢ 
like the ordinary thouglits or apprehensions of dying in |spgce appeared to be hours. lriven in two, and part of the ancient city, with the in- 
the common way: the sensations were as different as| The‘ clements of the earthquake seemed to have|habitants, buried in the chasm. From the great quan- 
an earthquake ard a iever. iningled themselves with the heevens. ‘The very face|titics of rain which fell the day before, the water had 


A . . . . . * | . a . 
But this horrible convulsion ceased in a moment, as \oi nature was changed from its mild and calin aspect}zecumulated inthis rent. A strong mound of masonry 
suddenly as it began, and a dead and solemn silenec)to that of a perfect storm; and it was in vain we at-|had been made across, which served as a bridge to pass 


ensucc. ‘This was socn broken by the sound of lamen-|tempted to hold communication with the frigate, which |from one side of the ravine to the other; but this had 
tation, which came from below ; and I afterwards found | we ardently wished to get onboard of Nothing could be |been so shattered by the carthquake that it could no 


it proceeded from the inhabitants of an adjoining house, | wore comfortless than cur situation ;—the incle:nency of |lenger support the weight of water that pressed against it, 


I 
} 4 3° . al Ivy . . . 
which had been shaken down, and crushed to death | the weather would not suder us to remain abroad, and the | Below was a suburb of the town, which had also suf- 
some, and half buried cthers who were trying to es-|toticring state of the houses did net invite us in, par. |f red from the shock, on which the water, bursting 
cape, in the ruins. Presently I saw a light through/ticularly as cvery hour some slight shock informed us|trom its confinement, violently rushed. ‘The houses 


the crevice of the door of my chamber, and heard the|that the convulsion was not over, and was likely to pros-|all gave 


| 
| 








ay, and the wretched inhabitants, who had 
retired to rest anxious and harassed with the events 
vants, who came to look for me among the ruins. As|now formed a solemn procession to St. Dyonisus, which |of the night beiore, were now swept out of their beds 
they could not enter by the usual door-way, which was \I joined, with the Governor and some of his officers, as|by the inundation. They were soon suffocated, and, 
choked up, they procecded round to another; but, when jis usual in the Ionian Islands on the festivals of the|with no covering but their night dresses, were carried 
they saw the room filled with the wrecks of the wall|natives. But we were interrupted by a phenomenon|through the lower part of the town, and found next 
and ceiling, some of which were lying on the bed, onc | more extraordinary and as awful as that of the night be-| morning on the beach in different states of nakedness. 
of them said, “Sacramento! cccolo schiacecato. There\fore. Just as we set out the sky became as dark as|It was one of these unfortunate people in his shirt that 
he is, crushed to death!” and proceeded to remove the! pitch, the storm increased to a hurricane and we per-|I felt entwined round my legs, and it was their bodies 
rubbish, and lift the bed-clothes. I was lying unhurt, | ceived the sea close to the shore boiling as if in a caul-|that had encumbered the inundated street. I went to 
buried in thought; but the dust caused me to sneéze,|dron. Suddenly a shower of ice burst on us from the|see the place. The desolation was very dismal; the 
and relieved the apprehensions of the good people. iskies, and fell with such violence as to prostrate several jhill seemed as if recently burst open; the valley was 

I immediately rose, and dressed myself, and procceued ;persons whom it struck! The fall of these ice-stones|strewed with the wrecks of houses covered with mud; 
with them about the Palazzo, to see the damage it had|was generally broken by the roofs of houses, from|the poor people were digging in the wet rubbish in 
sustained. The massive outside walls were all separa-| whence they rebounded, shattering the tiles, and rollixg | search of their friends; and the inhabitants on the side of 
ted from each other and from the partition walls, and|along the streets like cannon Dalls! The procession | the hill were looking in terror out of the cottages, expect- 
left chasms between, through which ihe light appeared. | crowded into the church, as a protection against these | ing every moment that another convulsion would prostrate 
Providentially, the room in which I slept had the bed |terrific “stones,” which were certainly similar to the|their houses, and another inundation carry them away. 
against a partition wall, and nothing fell on me but |awful hail of the Scriptures. While engaged in sol-| ‘The accounts which now arrived from other parts of 
pieces of the ceiling and cornice; had it been on the\emn prayer another violent ‘shock of an earthquake |the island were equally disastrous. The beautiful town 
other side, next the main wall, I could not have escaped, |shook the church in the midst of the storm. I never|of Latakia, which we had observed smiling on the 
for it was entirely covered with masses of masonry,|saw the effect of awe and fear more strongly depicted. brow of a romantic hill near the piteh-wells, was en- 
which had smashed and buried under them every thing |The whole congregation remained as still as death, but|tirely destroyed, as if its vicinity to this ancient crater 
on which they fell. I had repined that I had not been| burst into a silent flood of irrepressible tears. With}had caused it to be visited with a more violeni concus- 
able to escape by the door when I attempted it, but to|all these impressions on my mind I was called on by/|sion. Every other place on the island had suffered, 
this circumstance also I now found I was indebted, | the Governor and the Ambassador to read a thanks-|and no spot was exempt from its share in the calamity. 
under Providence, for my preservation. A wing of the | giving service at the palace for our escape. I had no|We afterwards learned that the effects had extended to 
house had fallen into the court-yard, through which I|time to prepare, as I could wish, for such a solemn oc-|the Morea and Italy, and even as far as Malta, expand- 
had intended to make my way ; and, no doubt, had I!casion, but there was no need to seck for appropriate|ing with more or less violence over a circle ef perhaps 
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sound of voices outside. It proceeded from tke ser-|trate whut remained of the shaken city. There was 














+ 
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1000 miles in circumference, of which Zante was the|steals into glory through the twilight. But she was! 
unfortunate centre. The effects were not confined to/poor and portionless, the daughter of a mean shepherd 
the land, but were sensibly felt by the ships in the water.|Our attachment offended my father. 
On board our frigate a noise was heard like that of al|me to leave her for ever. 
cable running through a hause-hole, and the vessel/me from his house. 


seemed raised out of the sea, and thumped as if she] 


At the request of my fellow-trayeller, I accompanied 
him to the house of mourning. ‘T'wo or three poor 
cottagers sat around the fire. The coffin, with the lid 
n, lay across a table near the window. A few white 
urs fell over the whiter face of the deceased, which 


He commandes 


‘ 
1 ops 
knew not, I carec {2 


I could not, and he turnec 
I wandered, I 
ot, whithen But I will not detain you with my his-jscemed to indicate that he died from sorrow rather 
had been driven on shore. ‘The master afd officers rar jtory. In my utmost need Tm ' 
on deck in their shirts gre atly alarmed, supposing | idl, " Fle 
had slipped her cable in the storm that had just com w weeks I joined that regiment of proud ‘ts,/raised his head in agony, and, with a voice almost 
menced, and was bulging out her bottom on the point) was at Brussels when the invitation to the wolf and/inarticulate with griet, exclaimed inquiringly, “ My 
of Krio Negro. But they found every thing sali li 
were still wondering what could have been the There 
id regiments of us—three joing d in|silence pointed toa low ly bed. 
one—joined in rivalry, in love, and in purpose ; and, 
board; and the Ambassador, instead of departing with!) thank Fate! I was present when the till then invincibl 
the usual accompaniment noisy honours, leit tl 

j 


t asergeant of the forty-|than fromage. The son pressed his lips to his father’s 


she} seco nd |cheek. 


who was then upon the recruiting service, : 


} 
neat 


He groaned in spirit, and was troubled. 


‘ 
! te 


ina 

- 

Pi 
Oo 

I 


,and|the raven rang at midnight through the streets. noth 


cause, ‘ol death. 
when accounts at length reached them from the shore. 


The moment the weathe 


t 
i 


The wondering peasants started to their feet, and in 
He hastened forward— 
he fell upon his knees by the bed-side. 


“My mother !—O my mother!” he exclaimed, “do 


the herald of a day o ory and o 
were three Highlar 


moderated we hastened on 


1¢|kegions of the cuirassed Gauls rushed, with their war-| 


of not you, too, leave me !—Look at me—speak to me 
island silently and without pomp, decming, ve ry prop-| horses neighing destruction, upon a knecling phalanx —I am your own son—your own W illie—have you too 
erly, that any such display would be altogether incon-|of Scottish hearts, shiclded only by the plaid and th |forgot me, mother?” 

sistent with the melancholy events which had occurred. | bare bayonet from the unsheathed sabres of the united| She, too, lay upon her death-bed, and the tide of life 
There never were, perhaps, greater horrors effected by | glory of France, as they poured like torrents of death |was fast ebbing; but the remembered voice of her be- 
the agency of nature than those of one short d iy in the}on the waving plumes of our devoted band, to extirpate |loved son drove it back for amoment. She opened her 
island of Zante. Then,|eyes—she attempted to raise her feeble hand, and it 
with everything that presented itself of a gay and lovely then, in the hour of peril and of death, the genius of fell upon his head. She spoke, but he alone knew the 
aspect. In a moment all was changed, the ground was country burst forth through the darkness of de pair,| Words that she uttered ; they seemed accents of mingled 
rent open, towns were destroyed, the s! 


We found it smiling in its beauty,)our name fromthe annals of Scottish heroism. 


sky poured down like the first flash of the young sun upon the earth when languish, of joy, and of blessing. For several minutes 
portentous stones, mountains were burst asunder, inun-|God said ‘ Let there be light!’—as the Scots Greys fly-|he bent over the bed, and wept bitterly. He held her 
dations swept away whole streets with their inhabitants, ing to our aid raised the electric shout, ‘Scotland for| ithered hand in his; he started ; and, as we approach- 
and we left the island in horror and desolation, where | ever !— Scotland for ever !' returned our tartaned clans-|¢d him, the hand he held was stiff and lifeless. He 
nothing was heard but “mourning, lamentation, and| men; ‘Scotland for ever!’ reverberated as from the|Wept no longer—he gazed from the dead body of his 
woe.” ‘hearts we had left behind us; and ‘Scotland for « ver ? father to that of his mother—his eyes wandered wildly 
lre-echoed ‘ Victory It was a moment of inspiration | from the one to the other—he smote his hand upon his 
jand of triumph. Forward dashed our Highland heroes,|brow, and threw himself upon a chair, while misery 
| fearless as their fathers, resistless as our mountain cata-|transfixed him, as if a thunderbolt had entered his soul. 
‘racts!’ The proud steed and its mailed rider quailed| I will not give a description of the melancholy 
lat the shout. Home and its world of unutterable joys| funerals and the solitary mourner. ‘The father’s obse- 
—yes, home and the fair bosom that would welcome |quies were delayed, and the son laid both his parents 


u 


—_-}>-- 
THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, FsQ. 
its hero—glory and the spirit of our fathers—all rushed{in the same grave. 

Several months passed away before I gained infor- 
mation respecting the sequel of my little story. After 
his parents were laid in the dust, William Campbell, 
with a sad and anxious heart, made inguiries after 
Jeanie Leslie, the object of his early affections, to 
whom we have already alluded. 
search was fruitless; but at length he learned that con- 
siderable property had been lett to her father by a dis- 
tant relative, and that he now resided somewhere in 
Dumfriesshire. 

In the same garb which I have already described, 
With little aiffi- 


SeveN or eight years ago, I was travelling between upon our imagination at the sound. It was a moment 
Berwick and Selkirk, and, having started at the crow- of poctry, of patriotism, and of 
~@ng of the cock, I had left Melrose before four in the) elt by 2 
afternoon. On arriving at Abbotsford, I perceived a| " 
Highland soldier, apparently fatigued as myself, lean-| 

ing upon a walking-stick, and gazing intensely on the | 

fairy palace of the magician whose wand is since bro-| 

ken, but whose magic still remains. I am no particu-| Heavens!” 
lar disciple of Lavater’s, yet the man carried his soul his staff, as the enthusiasm of the past gushed back 
upon his face, and we were friends at the first glance. | upon his soul, “ to have joined in that shout was to 
He wore a plain Highland bonnet, and a coarse grey |live an eternity in the vibration of a pendulum!” 

great coat, buttoned to the throat. 


inspiration—of poetry 


ill, except the wretch, 


Who never to himself hath said, 


This is my own, my native land ! For several weeks his 


added he, starting to his feet, and grasping 





His dress bespoke | In a few moments the animated soul that gave clo-|the soldier set out upon his journey. 


. . | . . . . ° 
him to belong only to the ranks; but there was a dig-|quence to his tongue drew itself back into the chambers|culty he discovered the house. It resembled such as 


nity in his manner, and a fire, a glowing language in| of huinanity, and, resuming his scat upon the low wall,|are occupied by the higher class of farmers. ‘The front 
his eyes, worthy of a chieftain. His height might ex. | he continued: “ I left my old regiment with the pro-|door stood open. He knocked, but no one answered. 
ceed five feet nine, and his age be about thirty. ‘The|spect of promotion, and have sineg served in the West|He proceeded along the passage—he heard voices in 
traces of manly beauty were still upon his checks; but) Indies; but I have heard nothing of my father, nothing /an apartment on the right—again he knocked, but was 
the sun of a western hemisphere had tinged them with) of my mother—nothing of her J love!” He entered uninvited. A group were 
a sallow hue and imprinted untimely furrows. | While he was yet speaking, the grave-digger, with|standing in the middle of the floor, and among them a 

Our conversation related chiefly to the classic scenery |a pick-axe and a spade over his shuulder, entered the|minister, commencing the marriage-serviee of the 
around us; and we had pleasantly journeyed together | ground. church of Scotland. ‘The bride hung her head sorrew- 
for two or three miles, when we arrived at a little se-| we sat. fully, and tears were stealing down her cheecks—she 
questered burial-ground by the way-side, near which | encircled the little stone which the soldier had thrown|was his own Jeanie Leslie. The clergyman paused. 
there was neither church nor dwelling. Its low wall |to mark out the burial-place of his family. Convulsion|'The bride’s father stepped forward angrily, and in- 
was thinly covered with turf, and we sat down upon it|rushed over the features of my companion; he shivered|quired, “ What do you want, sir?” but, instantly re- 
to rest. My companion became silent and melancholy,|—he grasped my arm—his lips quivered—his breath-|cognizing his features he seized him by the breast, and, 


unheeded. 


He approached within a few yards of where 
He measured off a narrow piece of earth—it 





and his eyes wandered anxiously among the graves. 


jing became short and loud—the cold sweat trickledjina voice half-choked with passion, continued, “Sorrow 


“ Here,” said he, “sleep some of my father’s children,| from his temples. He sprang over the wall—he rush-|tak’ ye for a scoundrel! what’s brought ye here—an’ 


who died in infancy.” 

He picked up a small stone from the ground, and, 
throwing it gently about ten yards, “ That,” added he, 
“is the very spot. But, thank God! no grave-stone 
has been raised during my absence! It is a token I 
shall find my parents living—and,” continued he, with 
a sigh, “may I also find their love! It is hard, sir, 
when the heart of a parent is turned against his own 
child.” 

He dropped his head upon his breast for a few mo- 
ments and was silent, and, hastily raising his fore-finger 
to his eyes, scemed to dash away a solitary tear. 
Then, turning to me, he continued: “ You may think, 
sir, this is weakness in a soldier; but human hearts 
beat beneath a red coat. My father, whose name is 
Campbell, and wiio was brought from Argyleshire while 
young, is a wealthy farmer in this neighbourbood. 
Twelve years ago, I loved a being gentle as the light 
of a summer moon. We were children together, and 
she grew in beauty on my sight, as the star of evening 
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led towards the spot. 

“ Man !” he exclaimed in agony, “whose grave is 
that? 

“Hoot! awa’ wi’ ye,” said the grave-digger, starting 
back at his manner; “ whatna a way is that to gliff a 
body !—are ye daft?” 

“ Answer me,” cried the soldier, seizing his hand ; 
“whose grave—whose grave is that ?” 

“ Mercy me!” replied the man of death, “ye are 
surely out o’ your head—it’s an auld body they ca’d 
Adam Campbell’s grave—now are ye ony thing the 
wiser for speirin’ ?” 

“My father!” cried my comrade as I approached 
him; and, clasping his hands together, he bent his 
head upon my shoulder, and wept aloud. 

I will not dwell upon the painful scene. During his 
absence, adversity had given the fortunes of his father 
to the wind; and he had died in an humble cottage, 
unlamented and unnoticed by the friends of his pro- 
sperity. 





ithe mair especially at a time like this? Get out o’ my 
house, sir! I say, Willie Campbell, get out o’ my 
house, an’ never darken my door again wi’ your ne’er- 
do-weel countenance !” 

A sudden shriek followed the mention of his name, 
and Jeanie Leslie fell into the arms of her bridemaid. 

“Peace, Mr. Leslie!” said the soldier, pushing the 
old man aside; “since matters are thus, I will only 
stop to say farewell—for auld langsyne—you cannot 
deny me that.” 

He passed towards the object of his young love. She 
spoke not—she moved not—he took her hand, but she 
seemed unconscious of what he did. And, as he again 
gazed upon her beautiful countenance, absence became 
as a dream upon her face. ‘The very language he had 
acquired during their separation was laid aside. Na- 
ture triumphed over art, and he addressed her in the 
accents in which he had first breathed love and won 
her heart. 


“ Jeanie!” 





said he, pressing her hand between his, 








«it'sa sair thing to say fareweel, but at present I maun| 


say it. This is a scene I never expected to see, for oh, 
Jeanie! I could have trusted to your truth and to your 
love as the farmer trusts to seed-time and harvest, and 
I thought it was ill enough, when, 
hoping to find my father’s forgiveness, I found them 
digging his grave; or, when I reached my mother’s 
bedside, and found her only able to stretch out her hand 
and say—* it’s my ain bairn!—it’s my ain bairn! 
1 maun bid ye fareweel, Willic—fare weel alre ady !—it 
is sair—sair !—But oh, inay the blessing o” the 
Abtaham—’ As she said this the death-rattle 
louder and louder in her throat—for a moment her eyes 
became as bright as diamonds—lI thought it was the 
immortal spark leaving the body; and before I could) 
speak, the cold film of death passed over them, and the 
tears I saw gathering in them while she was speaking) | 
rolled down the cheeks of a corpse!—But oh, Jeanie 
woman !—it wasna a trial like this—this is like sepa- 
rating the flesh from the bones, and burning the mar-| 
row !—But ye maun be anither’s now—fareweel !— 
fareweel !” 

“No! no!—my ain Willie!” she exclaimed, recover- 
ing from the of stupefaction: “ my hand is still 
free, and iny heart has aye been yours—save me, Wil- 
lie! herself into his arms. 

The bridegroom looked from one to another, implor- 
ing them to commence an attack upon the intruder, but|* 
he looked in vain. ‘The father again seized the old grey} 
coat of the soldier, and, almost rending it in twain, dis- 
covered underneath to the astonished company the rich- 
ly laced uniform of a British officer. He dropped -the 
fragment of the outer garment in wonder, and, at the} 
same time dropping his wrath, exclaimed, “ Mr. Camp-| 
bell !—or what are ye?’—will you explain yoursel’ ?” 

A few words explained all. ‘The br idegroom, a weal- 
thy, middle-aged man without a heart, left the house, 
Badly as our military honours are 
conferred, merit is not always overlooked even in this 
country, where money is every thing, and the Scottish 
soldier had obtained the promotion he deserved. 
joy was like a dream of heaven. In a few weeks shi 
gave her hand to Captain Camp ll of his Maje sty’s| 

regiment of infantry, to whom long years be-| 
fore she had given her young heart, 


is not disappointed. 


But 


God 0’ 


grew 


agony 


save me!” and she threw” 


guashing his teeth. 


Jeanie s 
1 ' 


| 

ee 

CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN 


A 
oa 


A WEATHER-GLASS AND WEATHER-COCK, 


We will sp-ak IWhethor or No 
Old Play | 
“Good morning,” said the Weather-glass to the| 


Weather-cock, “ you don’t look well this morning.” 
* No wonder,” said the Weather-cock, “ for Ive hace 
nothing but wind in my teeth all night, and 1 don’t see, 
Mr. Weather-glass, 
for you look rather down this morning.” 
“Do 1?” said the Weather-glass. “ At all events I’ m| 
up to you;—up to you indeed! now I look at myse If, | 
I’m up to sixty. You give yourself too many airs, 
Mr. Weather-cock. “is true you are at the top of this 
establishment, of which you are not a little vain.” 

“ Little vane !” said the Weather-cock, “ no indeed, I} 
don’t see a larger or handsomef one than myself for! 
miles round, except the church, and there we generally 
find more vane than useful: and as to my being the top| 
of this establishment, yeu’ve always had the reins of the 
family in your own hands, and I should have very little 
ebjection to change places with you.” 

* Change places !” 
knew you keep one a minute together!” 

“That’s my misfortune,” says the Weather-cock : 
“but yesterday evening I engaged myself to swect Miss 
Zephyr, and went south-about to meet her. I had not 
been with her for more than five minutes, when old 
Boreas made me rudely turn my back towards her, and 
look at him all night, while he amused himself with 
spitting hail and sleet in my face. If I am to be thus 
disturbed in my pleasure, I'll turn rusty about it, and 
then I’ll stick where I please.” 

“Ah!” said the Weather- glass, “we all have our 
complaints: you know my existence depe nds on my 
telling the truth:—now I marked “ much rain” yester- 
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that you have much reason to boast, 


“ set fair.” 
earci 


‘ stormy.’ 


|; What eare 
Contracted with jealousy foreheads should be: 
iCold and dull as a statue he seer 


| 
| 
| 
} 


said the Weather-glass, “ I never} 


; . ‘ : . 
duy as plain as could be, but my young mistress being I am told he’s the best-drest young man about Town— 


‘it were fine, screw’d me up to 
and the wet set in, and I had} 
for this; but my master 
he found out the trick, which 
put him in a thundering passion, and I fell down to 


a holiday 
so the 


discharg 


mised ui 


pr 
set out 
ed 


ully examining me 


iriy on 


m been 


“* Ah! well,” said the Weather-cock, “I was a little 
alarmed when I was first put up here, for when I was 





fixed and duly regulated by the compass (which by the 
bye, I consider must be rather a starr instrument, for} 
' heard it had a needle and thirty-two points!) I was| 
declared by all present, to st: und complete ly square,” 
when, to my dismay, in two minutes afterwards, the| 


wie blew me compl tely round ; 
. Mr. Weather-glass, I by your +k 
not many degrees from being very dr y; what s: 


” 


tain 


ba r 


is pe rcelve, 
u're 
you to a glass of something 
“With all my Leut,” says the 
you'll stand it.’ 
“T stand it?” said the Weather-cock, “ did you ever 


know me to stand to any thing?” 


” 


Weather-glass, “if 


—here he turned half 
round, and look’d the other way. 


“Just like you, you shabby rascal,” says the 
. - a ’ + 
Weather-glass, “ there’s no trusting you.” 
“Save your abuse, save your abuse!” said the] 


Weather-cock, speaking with his head turn’d aw; Ly 3] 
‘though I’m used to blows, they must be given in aj 

round-about manner ; and of all blows, the least I care 

about is a BLow uP!” Purr. 
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MY STANDARD OF BEAUTY. 


BY LOUISA Hl. SHERIDAN, 


Well! his eyes may be dark—may be sofi,—bright 
—or grand: 


And another's discernment their beauty may 
But their varied expression [can’t understand— 


As— He fliris not with me! 


sec : 


| You say his mouth’s perfect; and two rows of pearls 
i When he smiles, through his 


et-black moustache 


j you 
may sce :— 
\ smile? ‘tis a sneer which his spiteful lip curls! 
As—Hle Jlirts not with me! 


I for his forehead of snow, with calm brow ”? 


ns to me, now, 


For—He flirts not with me! 


| You admire his complexion, “half-faded leaf tint !” 
1)That clear 


} 


a 


yrown, Which young ladies to praise all 

agree :-— 

If it change not for me,—why no e by irm I see in’t, 
As—He flirts not with me! 

You fancy he dances with exquisite grace? 

[le’s your partner (to me he’s a cold vis-a-vis !) 

I must own I oft wish some one else in his place 
For— He flirts not with me! 


It is said he excels all the Guardsmen who ride :— 
or old “ Billy Button” may be, 
For he’s not worth the trouble of looking that side— 


As—H 


i} He a“ Centaur” 
flirts not with me! 


He sings too, and with the Guitar, in good taste ? 


| You, my love, serenaded, enchantée may be ; 


But don’t ask me to listen, my time I can’t waste, 


For—He flirts not with me! 





How you rave of long fingers, and velvet white hand! 
Fit for “ Blacksmiths” or “ Byrons” 
be,— 
If gentle the pressure, I'd fain understand— 
But—He flirts not with me! 


His “ Billets” are treasured whenever he writes, 
| Re-perused till‘ repeated by heart’ they could be! 
Ww ell; J never could make out a line he indites— 





; | 
but since we've been|> 
| 

He has beauty—wit—gra 


his fingers may 


Those he offers his “ suit” to, the judges may be ;— 
I ne'er looked,—more important I thought my own 
rown,— . 

As—He flirts not with me! 


His fancied perfections throughout I have traced :— 
And in one point all persons of sense will agree, 
That, whate’er he possesses,—he’s wanting in TASTE, 
bor—He flirts not with me! 

x 


7 ¥ 


® * 


at haste :-— 

To-day he called here,—(staid from twelve till past 
three! 

So at leisure 


Last night I composed the above in ere 


his various perfections I traced, 
ce—grandeur—tenderness— 
taste— 

For—He flirt 


rf 


ed with me!! 


—_ --— 
THE DEAD DONKEY. 
A STERNE FRAGMENT. 
hey mourn me dead tn my father’s halls” 


He was stretched at full length beside the diteh where 
he died. 

A half-finished house in the back-greund, seemed to 
fate of the puor animal; maliciously dis- 
playing a board, whereon was legibly written :— 


rejoice in the 
“THIS CARCASS TO BE soLpD!”’ 

The sturdy thistle boldly reared its head 

cinity—fearless of the Donkey’s pluck. 

The like 


a rich man, were 


his vi- 
crows, knot of lawyers at the funeral of 
hovering near.—They threatened to 
engross the whole skin, and make away with the per- 
sonal property by conveyance. 

The 


charge—noi 


a 


deceased they knew could not resist their 
did they apprehend their bills would be 
taxed by the master. 

Alack ! '—that he who had stoutly carried 
many a bushel, should thus fall beneath their peck! 
‘The well-worn saddle, (like many a better) had gone to 
back 


ae 


alack 


some other favorite of the race!—The reins too, 
were gone—yes !—his disconsolate master, like a drunk- 
en man, had—slipped off the 
Woe —but what avails crying woe! to a dead 
Donkey ?—Were I thy master | would have thy por- 
trait taken.—How A-double-S. is drawn by 
an R. A.! There is a placid docility about thy head, 
that might supply Gaul ‘ 
But I to 
master, thy made 
whacks. 


cur bh ‘_— 


! woe! 
many an 
Spurzheim with a lecture. 


thee—albeit thy 
any an wnpression with 


no cast remains immortali 


life, 


7 


in 


Like a card-player thou hast cut the pack—and left 
! 


: ah , 
it in the hands of the dealer. 


Unlike thy ragged brethren that run loose upon the 


common, exposing their ribs (as vulgar husbands do 


their wives in general company !) there is a plumpness 


and rotundity in thy appearence, that plainly proves 
thee no common donk y'—The smoothness of thy 
coat, too, shews thine owner’s care—He doubtless liked 
thee ts Indians do thre ir food well curried !— 
Farewell Edward !'—I1 exclaimed, too serious on the 
oceasion, to use the familiar epithet of Neddy! 


I heard footsteps !—I 
spot I had just quitted—He \ 
ing Gypsy. 
vening hedge, 
I saw 


w a man approaching the 
i tall, raw-boned look- 
Conce iled trom observation by the inter- 
I watched his motions. 

across the animal—Drawing 


him stride poor 


a clasp-knife from his-breast, he looked wistfully around 
him—lI had often read of famished Russians devouring 
their horses !—W hat did he meditat 
Keen hunger was depicted in his sharp countenance ! 
The vagrant wielded his knife—lI stood breathless— 
the next moment I saw him cut a huge stake. 
“From the Donkey 
No—Madam,—from the adjoining hedge! 


O MEGA 
a 
EPIGRAM. 
For the Rector in vain 
"Through the parish you'll scareh ; 


The curate you'll find, 





For—He flirts not with me! 


He lives hard by the Church. 















































































































ELLEN RAY. 




















BY MRS. 8 C. HALL. 


















































“ vil commusn.cations corrupt good mange.s.’"’—Selomon. 
ra 1 
“Sing it again, Corney——sing it again !—that’s what 
Teall a song: none of your dic-away ditties—but a 





real good song,—tlic 
Sing it again, Corney 


surt of thing one 
—again—again—again !” 








Such 

















whose hostelrie set forth the far-famed race between 
the hare and the tortoise. 

“Sing it again: so [ will, if I can,” replied the tra- 
velling dealer, universally known and welcomed under 
the soul riquet of “ Irish Corney.” “So I will, with all 
the veins of my heart—if I can remember it, that is 
Och, bother ! 

“Twas in the town!’—no, that’s not it ;—‘ Sweet 
Moyna Doyle !'—that’s not it either—is it?” he in. 
quired, casting a roguish look on’ the company, who, 


















































the demon who presides over spirituous abominations 

“TI am sure 1 don’t know,” réplied Mr. Gore, the 
rosy landlord. 

“You don’t know !—sce that now !” ejaculated Cor- 
ney, somewhat irritated at the reply; “sce that, gen- 
tlemen! He does not know whether my song was 
‘Paddy Cary’ or ‘Moyna Doyle;’ and he just after 
saying it was the sort of thing one could not forget.|t 
Oh, the desatefulness of that man bangs the 
nothing '” 

“ Gentlemen,” 



































Tories to 














exclaimed Gerald Gore, rising in al 
the mock solemnity of unconscious aaa “| 
call to order; and move that Mister Corney Doran pay 
a fine of one penny to the club, fer banitediae polities 
after the prescribed hour:” and he pointed with a trem- 
bling finger at the eight-day clock that, in its varnished! 






















































































“ Silence!” interrupted the landlord, who hed ma. 
naged to take an extra quantity during the dispute. 
“ My house, gentlemen, is a lice: nsed, respectable house, 
—licensed, by a clergyman, and a justice of the peace. " 



































to do with such things.” 

“ Licensed, I say, to be honest and respectable ; and 
if in conformity with the wishes of my friends andji 
neighbours, and—and” 

“ And to the march of intelle ct,” added Corney, cast- 
ing another sly look on the company. 

“Mister Corney Doran, do you wish to put an affront 
on me; or do you want to speak my English specch 
with your blundering Irish tongue !” 

Corney Doran had sojourned many years in Eng- 
land; but instead of grafting the neat and temperate 
habits of the English on his own wild and disjointed 
ones, and thereby becoming a staid and sober person, 
with a sufficient quantity of animation to rescue him 
from the charge of heaviness, he had only acquired 
knowledge enough to render him cunningly alive to his 
own interests, or, more properly speaking, the interests 
of his own party, which, with an Irishman, means one 
and the same thing: he had thus been rendered more 
cautious, but not an atom more sincere. He had 
learned, in some degree, to curb his words and actions 
when his blood boiled and his spirit cried “ vengeance” 
174 





































































































can’t forget. 


were the sounds tliat issued in a loud but merry tone 
from the best parlour of Mr. Gerald Gore, the sign of|any 


.jemblematic of his calling, measured 


as well as he, had sacrificed liberally at the shrine of 





(Corney aside.) “ More shame for the cle rgy to have}ran, but it is not needed; I have been myself to Bran 





—the most difficult lesson in the course of an Irishman’s 
education; but an illusion to his “tongue”—his dea 
accent, which, like the gener 


he fancied he had completcly got rid of, was more than} 
ld bear; and he told Gerald Gore 
that his speech was as good as his, not to say better, 
and he w utterance to the 


{stupidity procecded from the lips of 


flesh and blood cou 


ould be “ long sorry” to give 


that often mine 


host of the “ hareand tortoisc”—an illiterate “ cray- 
thur,” whose mind kept footing with the miscrable 
pace of the “ outlandish baste” on his own sign, and 


who had’nt courage to “st for the 


As to his accent, he would fight 


and up like a man” 
rights of the people. 


ality of his countrymen, | fG 





When our travelling merchant had fairly established 
Michael Ray, and his exce!lent sister, Eller 
with Mrs. Gore ‘tothe party, 
whom had disturbed, and joiued 
ihe artily bestowed by the landlady and her 
daughters on their ne hice at Kingowell 
“Well,” said the elder girl, “though Ellen’s so kind, 
and so pes yet there’s a something about her I never 
with. She was well brought up, and 
was let a pretty fortune too; but neither the one nor 
the other ever made her proud. as humble as a 
dove, yet One cannot tell whether 





, on the back 
sarryowen, he returned 
this little incident 
in the praise 


could make free 
St}, a] 
Hues 
as lofty as an eagle. 
to love or admire her most.” 





one who abused it: was’nt it as good as their 
“Zummersctshire” lingo? ‘longue indeed! he’d defy 


any man to tell what “ counthry” he was by his tongue, 
unless his tongue chose to tell of itself. 

The speech produced much laughter; the Trishman 
seized a bottle in one hand, and his shiilela which, as 
exactly a yard, in 
the other, and stood 
and fie 


“ Glowing rece With ive,’ 


prepared to hurl either one or both at any opponent. 


.| There was a general pause ;—during that pause thie 


door opened, and a tall, delicate-looking woman ap- 
peared within the threshold. It was, indeed, but for a 
very brief moment that she stood there; yet it caused 
as complete a change to pass over the party as if they 
had slept off the effects of their night’s debauch. Cor- 
ney Doran suffered the bottle 
tals le, and dropped his uplifted a 
by his side. ‘The landlord smiled, arentiy 
re for the first time of the difficulty of maintaining 


place on the 
arm, stick and all, « 


to regain its 





julet tly 
and, app 





jawa 


“I'll go off myself, in a couple of hours, to know 
how they get on,” chimed in the loquacious Corney. 
“ Somehow, I don’t think Michacl’s as frank or as free- 
hearted as he was; and I have heard that the world 
does not Oh indeed, 
at these times, except the 
and rich lords: it’s hard with the 


go as well as it used with him. 
it goes well with no one 
creat landhoulders, 
now-a-days!” 

“The world ought to go well with Michacl Ray,” 
replied the landlad:, as she snuffed out the candles, and 
poured the dregs of the glasses into a vencrable punch- 
bowl, that graced the head of the table; “ for he has 
an industrious wife, and a wonderful good and clever 
sister, and land at no very extravagant rent.” 

“ Bat,” said the landlord, who, having made his 
trembling adicus to his friends, grappled the punch-bowl 
to himself, “how is any man to live when every bit he 
eats, and every drop he drinks, is taxed—taxeqd—taxed ? 
I maintain thet no true patriot ought eithcr to eat or 


oe. e 
drink, 


poor 


Jane Gore, 


a merry, blue-eyed g 
as it re | 


her father’s lips, end, 


girl, arrested the bowl 
holding it up in tri- 


ached 





a just equilibrum, held fast by the 
st of the 
city and sobrie ty, W lil 
flated fi The young woman advanced to the 
secretary, Without paying any attention to tl 


back of his chair; 
the soOmpAaNV 3 1 sreve lovks of sas: 
the 1 company assumed grave looxs of saga- 


| ‘atures. 


the other} 
| { oan > 7 
members of the party, and c almly said in a low, com- 





lsce; and Mr. Gore’s blind mare will trot brisk as light-}1 


” 


ning by day or night; so I’m off on her. 


as preceeding to 
when Ellen Ray 


put his plan int 
—* ‘Phank 


0 execution, 





interposed ; you, MIy. Do. 
tham; the docter is by this time at Kingswell.” 

“ Merciful Moses !” ejaculated Corney; “been to 

srantham this pouring night, across the counthry’— 
and such a counthry—so ill-behaved just now,—and 
by yourself! ‘Take a drop, Miss Ellen—the laste taste 
in life of this—’twill keep the could from your heart. 
Why you're ringing wet,—and your beautiful hair like 
a stream o’ gould over your shoulders. Mrss. 
Ma’am !—she’ll make you something warm when the 
sleep’s out of her eyes, though it’s not much past ten. 
Michael, you must take Garryowen,—Mis Ellen is’nt 
able to stand. Och, Michael, dear, that’s my coat 
you’ve cocht hoult of, and Mr. Leighton’s hat: 
here’s your own. My poor fellow don’t take on so— 
sure she'll get over it well,—may be she’s over it by 
this time: not that I blame ye, for there’s few in this 
or any other counthry like your dear Rachel. The 
saddle’s not off Garryowen. We'll drink a bumper to 
her getting over it, when you’re gone; and, for fear of 
making a mistake, why we'll drink the health of the 
son, and the health of the daughter, a capital plan—hit 


Gore, 


ch sat but strangely 6n their in-}\ 


umph, exclaimed, “then don’t you drink any more, 





father, for you call yourself a patriot; and, besides, 
» hes d enough to-night.” 
Poor Mrs. Gore groaned he avily ; for it must be con- 


lord 


fessed that her 


every night: 


and master generally “ had enough” 


and though she had leng ecased to expect 





} 
frame, graced the other end of the parlour. | pos sed voice, “ Michael, your wife is ill.” lthat the “ leopard would choige his spots,” or, to spe ak 
“And who talked politics ?” expostulated Corney ;| Michael Ray changed colour, and instantly rose fr mn | plai leis inly, that her husband would abandon the px rhicious 
“ sorra a word, nor the title of a—” his seat, with a look troubled and abashed. [habit which so surely leads to destruction, yet she had 
“Silence!” roared forth James Leighton, the car-| “TI,” repeated Gerald Gore; “1 did not think her}not conquered her repugnance to it, though she could 
penter, who was a wag of another description. “If{\time was so near. My wile oa return with you, {not avoid smiling with her buxem daughters at the 
tories and tithes are not politics write me down an ig-| Miss Ellen ;—she’s as clever as the doctor, who mi ht} hanre which intemperance never failed to ; reduce in 
noramus, master Corney.” be wanted before any one could get to hishouse, which seraid Gore’s polities and principles. V the wer- 
“Certainly —cer rtainly ! !” echoed all the “ gentlemen.”\is a long three miles, even across Back-house Lanc,|Uiy landlord might be strictly called “sober’—that is, 
“ Mister Treasurer, scratch down Mr. Corney Doran|and a weary, dirty way this wet night.” \‘rom the hour of rising until : two in the afternoon 
(and, mind, no eredit)—a penny for the Tories.” | “Who talks of miles or weariness? [ll go for the'—no man more stez« 'theoldregime. He 
“ More than they’re worth any way,” grimmed forth|¢octor myself,” exclaimed the Irishman, the eurr it | 1 pure disciple of & « ad kine’”’—advocated 
the travelling de aler, goody humot iredly. lof his impetuosity at once turning into the stream of|tithes, taxe nd the corn-laws—showed pitality to 
“ A penny for tithes.” Pe . iil go for twenty doctors. Let Michac curate, veneration for the rector, and would have 
“ More than the parsons will have this day five years,” | a with his sister. And harkec, Michacl, Garry-| \ the hem of 2 bishep’s garment. In conformity 
again interrupted the Irishman, so sienset at eg } en’s as fresh as a daisy by this time, and carries|with the taste of the times, he suffer a political club 
portunity of disseminating his principles that he cea: uble like an angel; so you and Miss Ellen can re-|—en embryo political union—to meet at his house, be- 
to think of his pence. rn to Kingswell on the back of him—save tinx ‘leanse, had he not dene se, they would have assem- 


t “ The Flying Hors 


regulations respecting t 





»;’ but he wisely penned the 
ussemblin o in the NY 
—consequently restricted, in a i 


great degré 
cussions after a particula 


orl in gg 
, their dis- 
and, ¢ onstitists d him- 
self chairman, 2 measure even his political customers 
did not object to, seeing that then they had not to do 
with “ Phillip fasting :” for after the hour of two, and 
in proportion to his potaticns, be it known that mine 
host warmed gradually into radicalism—grumbled bit- 
terly at taxes—sneered at tithes—and abominated the 
corn-laws. It is only justice to add that he seldom 
arrived at this conclusion before midnight—that por- 
tions of the old leaven,even at the eleventh hour, would 
at times cling to him, and that he invariably awoke the 
next morning with the same veneration for lawn sleey es, 
and high places, unscathed and undiminished. 

But enough of this. We must leave the good folk 
to their occupations and repose, and follow in the home- 
ward track of Ellen and Michael Ray. ‘The night was 
wild and stormy; sudden gushes of wind shook down 
the leaves of autumn, while ever and anon a branch 
groaned, as if in bitter anguish, as the rude blast tore 
it from its parent-stem, and flung it in cruel sportive- 
ness to decay. ‘The clouds passed and repassed along 
the canopy of heaven in huge and blackened masses, 
now contending with, now yielding to, the howling 


icur— 








the right nail by hook or by crook.” 


and mysterious cause of earthly and heavenly tumult, 








At intervals a bright and glittering gleam of lightning 
would dance upon the bosom of the lowering clouds, 
showing their dark yet shadowy forms with terrible 
distinctness, while the deep-mouthed thunder growled. 
The road they traversed was harsh and broken; yet 
the panting horse, urged by Michael to its utmost speed, 


had more metal than could be expected from so meagre | of “their treatment and culture, so as to make it “ too}innocent hare, who had 1 
Suddenly, however, at a turn of the road|late for the club ;” but latterly these little arts failed in| He turned from the wind 


on animal. 
he stumbled, and would have fallen but for the prompt! 
exertions of a strong and ready help. A stranger 
sprang from behind some brush-wood and held him 
firmly by the bridle, while Ellen, whose presence of| 
imind never forsook her under any circumstances, slip-| 


ped eff, and sought to ascertain the cause of the disaste ‘r.| Mon sufficient firmness to join your ex ‘postulations to 


“He has fallen lame,” she said, looking quictly up| 
into her brother’s face ; “ nevertheless, with you he can| 
pace it bravely; we are not a mile from Kingswell : : sO 
ride on, and I will follow.” 

“Shall you not be afraid, Miss Ellen,” inquired the 
stranger respectfaly, and, in despite of the storm, not! 
merely touching, but removing his hat. 

“ Afraid,” repeated Ellen Ray; “no, Mr. Barnett; 
I should fear nothing, although you and all the poach- 
chers in the parish beset my path.” 

“For shame, Ellen!” expostulated Michael; “ I have 
a great mind to go on, and leave you to Barnett’s pro- 
tection.” 

“Go on you must,” she replied, as she steadily pur- 
sued her path. “I fear I shall walk as fast as your 
horse can go; and if I could not, brother, still I should 
never stoop tu be obliged by one I cannot respect.” 

“ Still the same,” muttered the stranger withdrawing 
his hand from the bridle. “ Michacl, shall we sce you 
to-morrow night at Eller’s-hole ?” 

“ No, no: Rachel is taken ill, and we are hurrying] 
home.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed the poacher. “ Well, 
not surprised: those cursed dogs of the squire’s must 
have terrified her out of her life this afternoon: 
then to have her pretty flower-garden destroyed. 
were not at home, I believe; but the hair was killed 
before her eyes—enough to trighten her, I think: the 
very hare, too, that fatted on your own land,—think of 
that, Michacl.” 

“ Michael, Michael,” calle d the clear voice of 
sister, sounding like a Sabbath-bell amid the the storm. 
He struck the horse a blow with his clenched fist; 
sending an oath, laden with vengeance, to add to the 
night’s distraction, soon overtook and pas: 

“'To think now of her never 


ed his sister. 
telling him the cause 


(for I am sure it was the cause) of his wile’s sudden|abe 


‘ 


murmured the stranger. “She's an 
and but for her he would have been with 
in act as well as heart long ago. His time’s to come 
yet though:” and he plunged into the copse from 
which he had so abruptly issued. 

When Michael entered his dwelling he found every 
one in consternation. 
into the world, and but little hopes were entertained by 


confinement !” 
odd girl; 


the medical attendant of the mother surviving the birth. 
Rachel had ever been a weak, delicate being—wesk | 


in body, weak in mind—one of those lovely, drooping 
flowers which, ere you place it in your bosom, is fading 
away. You have just time to look upon its beauty 
and inhale its fragrance, when, lo! its leaves are scat-| 
tered upon the earth. The terms idol and husband had} 
with her but one signification. We was, indeed, her| 


I eh 


and| 


You! 


his} 


and)“ 


A child had not yet been born| 


cannot want you at the club every evening,” the only 
argument she ever used to keep him at home. She 
had, indeed, other methods: she would place his fa- 
vourite canary on the table, or display to his admiring 
eyes a new carnation or a gaudy tulip—the present of] 
the cle rgyman’s wife,—and pass over the time, talking 





producing the desired effect; and Ellen declared what 
| Rachel silently acknowledged by her tears—that Mi- 
|chael was becoming the slave of bad habits, and the 
tool of designing men. 


} . 
“If you, Rachel,” she would : 


say, “could only sum- 


| mine, Michael might still be saved: as it is, 1 see no- 
thing for him—for us all—but destruction.” 


“ But you, my dear Ellen, talk so well, and possess 


so many advantages over me; you tell him every 
[thing so wisely: yet, after all, you cannot love Michael 
as I do.” 

“ Not as you do,” replied Ellen Ray, in a low, sub- 
dued voice ; “ yet I do love him. 1 was ten years old 
when Michael was born: our dying mother took the 


‘I am dying,’ she said, ‘and you are young; but 
promise me you will be a parent to that innocent, and 
I shall depart in peace.’ I did promise, and I have 
performed. I have poured into his ear the truth and 


I purchased him his farm.”—She paused; and then 
with a powerful effort, and in a still lewer tone, con- 
| tinue d: “I expelled from my heart one in whom that 
lheart de lighted, because I felt that my interest in Mi- 
|chael was diminishing under the influence of a still 
stronger feeling. I wear,” 
I the badge of rebdansidenheod with cheerfulness, though 
few would have been more sensible or more alive 
the duties of wedded life. 
ferent; 





Rachel hid her small, glowing face on Elicn’s shoul 
der, and wept. “I will do any thing,” “that 
you desire. Shall I beg of him to mend the fence next 
the squire’s preserve, and sow barley 
|the pheasants ?” 
| “With all my soul I wish that England contained 
not a head of game,” replied Ellen, bitterly :| \ 
better that they sheuld all be swept off at one blow 


called, at the 


she said, 


afresh in spite of 


single 


} ne . ] : ” 
comer preserycd, us il is ol s 


expense 


much harshness on the one hand, and destroyed by 
weal low cunnlig on the other. No: say nothing 
ut the unfortunate, and, 1 must confess, sacrificed 
property: his heart was in that barley; and out of th 
utes between him and the gamelieepers up sprang 
- st per sonal grievance he d to complain of.” 
‘Shall I say nothing, then?” she again inquired 
ltimidly: * ‘Nothin g, perhaps, until our baby is born; 


and‘ then I can show it bien, and esk him to reform for 
its sake, if not for mine—hce is so fond of children.” 
Ellen shook her head. “J dread his habit of intoxi- 
—- more than any other,” she replied. 

Ih, how can you aceuse him of that! I have hardls 
lever seen him—” 
| You would say 


drunk,” continued Ellen. “ Not 
} 


that exactly, but what he calls exkilaraied, which, ac- 
lcording to my re ading, is either half mad or stupified, 
lor both; it is the root of all vice—the devil's leading- 
string,—commencing with a hair, and ending in a 


child, warm from her bosom, and laid it on my lap. 


instruction that had been impressed on my own mind. 


she added, smiling faintly, 


to, 
Your love, Rachel, is dif: 
but it cannot surpass the love of which I speak.” 


all; and, during the first two years of their union, no} cable.” 

husbend could more deserve the undivided affection of| When Michael, as we have stated, entered the cot- 
the simple and single-minded woman. She loved him|tage, the servant was in tears; and a kind female 
with the perfect love that can only take root with the|neighbour, whom he beckoned to him from the cham- 
trustfulness and dependence which the weak feel to-|ber, while she told him “to hope for the Lest,” looked 
wards the strong; and long after the handsome and/as if he were to prepare for the worst. He insisted on 
spirited Michael became the orator of the village club,|seeing the doctor; and, seizing him convulsively by the 
and the leader of the discontented politicians, she thought arm, exclaimed, with the fanatic energy of a madman, 
he was still treading the sober path of right and reason.|that he would bestow upon him all he possessed in the 
When, however, his farm was neglected, his debts un-| world, so he would but save her life. The gentleman 
paid, and he was seldom seen in the “Ingle Nook” of|shook his head, and, requesting him to be composed 
his own cottage, something, pressing heavily on Ra-|calmly pointed towards heaven. Michael understood 
chel’s heart, told her that, when Ellen remonstrated|the allusion; and there was a time when he would 
with her brother on the evil and impolicy of his ways,|have acted upon it. He rushed into their quiet par- 
she reasoned justly. Still she could not bear to chide ;|lour ; there was the chair on which that morning she 
a gentle, affectionate kiss was her sole reproof, and the 
simple and touching entreaty of “ Do stay at home to- 





lingered through the autumn. 
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had sat, inhaling the perfume of the few flowers that 
He threw open the 
night, Michael—this one evening, dear Michacl,—they|cassuent at the moment the clouds burst from the 


fuce of the full moon, and he saw that what Barnett 
had said must be true. ‘The ‘small, neat beds were torn 
up and trampled upon; her favourite plants were min- 
igled with the clay; and a pretty jessamine, whese sil- 
ver blossoms had often shone in all their starry beauty 
jin her dark hair, was sprinkled with the blood of the 
et its death before her eyes. 
with feelings which may 
be felt, but cannot be described; and his eye jell upon 
a jar of brandy that his sister had left out, with her 
usual precaution, in case it should be wanted during 
her absence. He filled a pies nearly to the brim, 
and drank it off; then threw himself in a chair, and, 
laying his burning forehead on the table, resolved to 
wait patiently—oh, the bitter, th scarchable pangs 
of such patience !—the of her travail. 
Suddenly ry trom the chamber, and then a 
wail—the small wail that tells when a new creation 
first breathes the bitterness of existence. Michael 
started irom his seat; he clasped his hands; he would 
have prayed then, but the power was denied him. The 
room whirled swam—he could not 
stand; yet enough of consciousness remained toturn what, 
if sober, would have been a prayer, into a deep, but 
muttered curse upon himself. Under the influence of 
the strange infatuation which makes the self-accusing 
drunkard thirst for more, he grasped again the fatal 
laggon, again filled forth the goblet, and had emptied 
its contents, when his sister’s hand literally dashed half 
of it to the earth. 

“Could you not abstain for one hour?” she said, in 
1 tone of strong reproach. “Shake off this lethargy ; 
you are a father; yet will your hearth soon be desolate. 
Rachel is dying, Michael: she feels it but too surely : 
“alls for you, to give the infant, with her feeble 
hands, into your care.” 


termination 


ag 


round—his head 


yet she ¢ 


‘he unhappy han 


= ’ 
of death and new 


staggered towards the chamber 
existence ; the pale, beautiful face of 
luis dying wile was upturned at his approach, and what 
little of life remained was summoned to the one weak 
effort of raising the babe, and placing it in his arms. 
She looked into his face, but his eye was leaden and 
heavy within its socket. It answered not, for it un- 
derstood not the last look of love; nevertheless, almost 
mechanically he extended his arm towards her :—they 

ell beneath their own weight. 

“ Ellen,” said the dying woman, “I see it now; take 
he babe from me, 


and Le to it what you have been to 

im.” Ellen Ray pressed the little innocent to her bo- 
jsom. “It is cnough,” she murmured. “ But Michael, 
|Michacl, you will I hope—kiss—and—bless—me.” 


iy 
; 


ile re:nained totally unconscious of her appeal. 
_* I would ki 
in a broken and 


his lips onee more,” she continued, 


suifoeating tone, while endeavouring 


to raise herself in the bed, “hot though they be. with 
his destruction.” ‘The oniy harsh sentence she ever 
ipplied to him passed with her passing breath. Light 


led from her eloquent eyes, though the glassy stare 
of death remained fixed on the countenance of her hus- 
band. 
PART I 

About cightecn months after the death of the single- 
hearted and simple-minded Rachel Ray, two travellers, 
a man and a woman, were seated beneath a wide- 
spreading and gaily-flowering hawthorn, in the midst 
uf a green and spacious meadow. From the position in 
which they sat they could take note of every passen- 
ger along the high road, and also trace the calm and 
clear meandering of the river, which, though it flowed 
freely and skirted the meadow with its silver girdle, 
deserved no more dignified appellation than that of 
“Trout Stream; one, however, in which our honest, 
ancient friend, Isaak Wa!ton, would have much delighted. 
It was so clear, and yet indented with so many small 
bays, or creeks, wherein floated the golden lily and 


;}other not iess graceful water-plants, or, rather, plants 


enjoying the delights of a two-fold creation—springing 
from earth, and sporting in the waters, partaking of the 
luxury of both. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and casting upon 
earth these burning beams which still the labour of the 
bee, and bid the small birds hide beneath the foliage of 
the spreading forest. June was not yet written im the 
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calendar, though its heat had eome; and the song of blighted. Of the number of those was Barnett, who 
the cuckoo sounded on the streams like a bell inviting | met Ellen and Michael on the awful night of his 
to enjoyment and repose; the very air was sleepy—jwile’s death; his influence was, unfortunately, great 
overladen with the bali and honey of existence; the |over the mind and actions of the unfortunate young | 
yellow frog trailed its enfeebled limbs through the green |farmer. It was in vain that Ellen expostulated | 
but sultry herbage; and the chirp of the grasshopper {he would listen, ay, and promise too; but, as before,, 
grew less frequent as the day advanced. The travel-|he lacked strength in the performance. It will some-| 
lers both seemed weary ; both carried tokens of sorrow |times happen that the winning gentleness of a weak-| 
in their countenance, but the man’s brow was marked minded woman can bind the strongest man more than 
by stronger lines than those which even sorrow leaves: |the true and faithful reasoning of intellect and wisdom. 
the expression of hers was that of sadness, his Of vio-|The lord of the creation is flattered and soothed by| 
lence ; yet each was in the prime of life and beauty. j|the former; while the female monitor, no matte: how | 
They had not been long seated on the turf when the jcorrect she may be,is regarded as assuming a place} 
woman withdrew a shawl froma bundle which she |to which she has no right. It would be paying Ellen| 
had laid upon her knees, and a smiling child—smiling | Ray a poor compliment to say her intellect was equal 
and happy in the innocence and loveliness of carly days ‘to that of her brother ; it was infinitely superior. She| 
—laughed joyously into her face. She gathered a|was the favourite child of reason, he the creature of 
wild rose, and, holding it before the infant, waved it so \impulse ; consequently great and perpetual was the er-| 
as ty attract its attention ; the child laughed more |ror of his ways. , 

gaily, but still the woman looked as though she had Ellen had prep: red some food for the laughing child, 
read and meditated upon that exquisite old poem of|which she had fostered with so much tenderness, when| 
Herbert’s— jher attention was attracted by a voice which she | 
iquickly recognized, coming from a low copse that} 
straggled along a portion of the beautiful meadow that} 
sloped towards the water. 


' 
“Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash guzer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever in its grare— 
Aud tl stdie!’ . ' ; ” 2 . . ‘ 
Vee ee “ Michael,—Michael Ray,” it said, first in a low 
Their store of supplies did not seem very abundant: | tone, which Michael heeded 


there was a small basket of delicate workmanship, but buried in his hands, and his walking-stick resting upon 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
} 
| 


not; for he sat—his face | 


of faded appearance; and the bundle which the man |/#is knees—the picture of discontent, and misery, and| 
had supported ona stick over his shoulder was envelop. | Sel!-r¢ proach. 

ed in a scarf or shawl that had once been possessed of'| Ellen turned abruptly round, and the still blithe, 
considerable beauty: to use an emphatic Irish phrase, |tough worn-out features of Corney Doran, surmounted 
it looked like the “the relics of old decency,” and told | by @ rabbit-skin cap, met her view, 

that its owner had seen better days. ] 

And was the basket and the bundle all that remained | 
to Michael Ray of this world’s goods—of house, and | 
farm, and stock, that had been his but eighteen months | He soon joined the little group; and Michael, aroused 
before? Alas! 
was blighted. 
devoted love of his sister, and that God, either for me rey |ion with so sorrowful a countenance. 
or for misery, as it might hereafter be, had spared the ; 
life of his innocent child. |pelled to quit the country soon afier the meeting at 

Who has ever looked into the face of childhood with- | ¢ 
out feelings of the deepest anxiety as to its future fate ?| 
We know that, if life continue, the smooth brow must 
wrinkle, the bright eye grow dim, and, worse than all, here from one who knows a deal more than he ought, 
the young, small heart, that beats so calmly within its | far from to the back-bone, cither as 
intricate dwelling, become worn and hackneyed in the! friend or foe. , But, Mike, astore, between you and J, 
world’s ways. Life, whether passed in a palace or a 
cottage, is a continued miracle—the most wonderful 
miracle of Him Wonperrunt. Ellen 
Ray would not perhaps have expressed her thoughts in 


“ Starting from ‘mid the rambling hazel tree 
Aud wild sweet-briar.’’ 


Michacl had lost more—for his name | from his lethargy, welcomed him with much more 
All was lost unto him save the deep|cheerfulness than one would have expected in connex- 
It was long 
since they had met; for poor Corney had been com- 


‘rald Gore’s which introduced him to our notice. 
“It’s myself is sorry to sce you this way, though 
I know all about it, and was tould I should meet ye 
and is sound 
and the blue heavens that’s above us, the politics docs 
| little good to the likes of us. See how the farm melted 
whose name is from you; and all in such little time ; and poor Miss 
Ellen! to follow your fortunes—or, rather, to follow 
such language as she gazed upon the features of her} you without any fortunes. And, sure, I’m the boy 
nephew : but she felt that to her was committed the|that was broke horse and foot; for Garryowen, the 
awful task of training up a soul to immortality. eray\hur, was scized from under me, as I may say; 
After Rachel's death Michael had entirely abandoned and all the bits o’ things that was in him, books and 
himself to those evil-disposed fomenters of public and 
private mischief with whom we first saw him associa- 
ted. Political discord suececded political discussion: 
the hydra was many-headed: and the once tranquil 
village became a scene of universal discontent. ‘The 
evil was easily traced to the mectings at Gerald Gore’s. 
The neighbouring magistrates, perhaps with more zeal 
‘than discretion, took the earliest opportunity to with- 
draw his license ; consequently, the poor cried “Shame”| “ Ay—ay,” chimed in Michael; “beyond that blue 
upon the tyranny of the rich. hill floats the ship that will carry us all to another land, 
lower: his wife’s death, instead of pointing out the|where there is liberty of word and action; and where 
horror of his one inveterate habit, appeared to have |I can forget the past.” 
confirmed him in it. “Liberty!” repeated Corney; “liberty in Ameriky 
but, alas! 


is—all in my eye. 

paved with good intentions,” says the ‘ 
of the drunkard are as dust. “1 will never leave him,” |than ’mong ourselves.” 
was the determination of his noble sister; “the word| “Corney, if you know all you appear to know, you 
in season may yet be spoken, and God may hear, even |can readily call to mind how I have been treated by 
at the eleventh hour. Is not the soul of my only bro-| what are called laws, and laws for the protection of 
ther precious in my eyes?” \liberty, too. Why, at this moment,” continued Michael, 

The person whoin we encountered at the commence- | with a fearful laugh, which rang wildly and out of tune 
ment of our story, at the “hare and tortoise,” were |over that tranquil landscape,—* at this very moment I 
among the best of the class to which they belonged. | might be—no matter where,—if the laws—the precious 
There were others, who skulked behind hedges, and |laws—had but their way.” 





|papers, and the like, leading to make people wise; but, 
indeed, Miss Ellen, I often thought of a saying of 
yours, that it’s little good half wisdom ever did any one.” 

“Words have fallen uselessly from my lips, and left 
no more impression than the tread of the grasshopper on 
the blade of grass,” replied Ellen; “ but Michael, with 
fortune or without fortune, is still my brother. And 
his child has no mother but me.” 


Michael sank lower and 
At first, great were his resolves; | 


“Hell is 


proverb; those|clsewhere; and sorra a bit more ’mong the Yankees 


still greater was his weakness. I’ve had my spell there, as well as 


|none of the party were aware. 


Michael returned no answer to her question or her 
look ; nor, indeed, had he time to reply to either, for 
he was seized upon by two men, of whose approaeh 
Ellen cast a suspicious 
look at Doran; he had confessed that he knew of their 
movements ; but there was no possibility of continuing 
to suspect him of treachery when one of the constables 
was felled to the earth by his hand. 

“This is no time for acts of violence,” observed Mi- 
chael, resigning himself, with the stern calinness of a 
desperate man, into the custedy of the laws he had so 
often anathematized. “Corncy, my fine fellow, keep 
your aid for a better cause. As to me, what my pious 
sister would call the ‘hand of God,’ but what I call the 
claw of the devil, is on me, and I cannot escape from it.” 

“ Blisters on your tongue, you spalpeen!” exclaimed 
the Irishman; “only you're in the height of trouble, I'd 
lay you alongside that limb o’ the law, just for the jeer 
you evened to your sister.” 

“Stop,” interrupted Ellen: “Goad him ngt; he can- 
I knew not 


me,” she con- 


not bear it now, broken, ruined as we are. 
of another storm. And will you not tel! 
tinued, turning to the man who was securing Michael's 
wrists with handcuffs, “ for the love of merey—for the 
love of God—why this is? Man—man,—you are your- 
self a father! Look at this child; and, if you know 
what pity is, yield to it this once, and leave us in peace 
to pursue the course which, in a few hours, will bring 
us on the way toa strange land. You mistake—I am 
sure you do—my brother for some other man. His 
name is”’— 

“Michael Ray. Eyes blue—nose long—teeth white— 
hair chestnut—hcight five feet ten inches. You need 
not agitate yourself, miss, if so be you are a miss, and 
his sister; for you do not look as if you had any share 
in the robbery or part murder of old Giles Handring last 
month.” 

Whatever more the brute uttered was lost upon Ellen 
Ray, whose form and features became rigid as marble. 
Certain remembrances flashed across her mind, and 
whirled through her brain, which for some minutes 
deprived her of reason. When consciousness returned 
she was alone in that sweet meadow, a stricken crea- 
ture, where all around seemed teeming with hope and 
happiness. Her eye instinctively sought out her little 
nephew. Oh, blessed childhood !—age of the rosy 
cheek—the laughing lip—the quick, joyous-beating 
heart! The little innocent, in perfect unconsciousness 
of all sorrow, was creeping along the green sward after 
a butterfly, his countenance sparkling with de.ight, and 
his little frame animated into fresh beauty at every 
move.nent nade by the gorgeous insect. She sought 
another object; and not far off, on the high road, Mi- 
chael was seen between the two men who led him—a 
manacled captive. thus from her 
brother. She sprang with renewed vigour towards the 


Ellen could not part 


group; and the officers were sufficiently affected by the 
reality of her grief to suffer him to remain for a few 
moments while she spoke her parting words. 

“ Michael,” said the afflicted woman, “ is this true? 
Is it possible that you have flown in the face of God 
and man, as they say you have? Only speak—one 
word will be enough !—Michas 1!—Michael!—one only 
word to your poor sister! One word!” she repeated, 
throwing her arms round his neck, with a burst of 
feeling new, and for her extraordinary: “only one word 
to save me from distraction.” 

The unfortunate man looked upon bis sister, and, as 
she often said in after years, that one look brought back 
to her the brother of her youth, with all the warm and 
affectionate feclings which promised so happily in his 
boyhood. 

‘* J am innocent,” he said; “I declare it to you be- 
fore God, Ellen; but much may appear against me 
which will stagger your belief in your brother's word. 
I wish you would not heed it; for you are the only oné 
now who cares for me in this wide, bad world, May 
the Almighty protect you! I would pray for yeu, to- 
night in my prison, if I dare. 1 could not kiss my 
child yonder. Ellen, I stooped to kiss him, but, felt, as 
if his father’s kiss would plant a curse upon his inno- 





concealed themselves in barns and the silentand solitary | “ Michael,” said Ellen, solemnly, “house and farm, 
clefts of the valley, during the day, and at night stole |beast and bird, are ours no longer. Wild and mis- 
into meetings of the infatuated peasantry, and distilled | guided you have been; but surely there is nothing 
strong poison into their ear, or engaged in those illegal | hanging over you that I know not of, and that is likely 


cent lips.” 
“Come along now, master,” interrupted one of bis 
guardians. “And as for you, ny good woman, when 





practices which had already rendered them banned and |to heap more shame upon your head ?” 
176 ; 


next you meet your friend in the rabbit-skin cap, tell 
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HOMES ABROAD. 


A TALE. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


—>>—. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOME IN A PARADISE. 


Tur fair and fertile county of Kent has long suf- 
fered peculiarly from the poverty of its laboring pop- 
ulation. To the traveller who merely passes through 
it, it looks like a fruitful garden, capable of affordin 
support to as many inhabitants as can gather ional 
its neat towns, or settle on the borders of its orchards, 
hop-grounds, and corn-fields; yet it is certain that 
nowhere,—not in the alleys of Manchester or the 
cellars of London,—is more abject, hopeless poverty 


to be found than in some of the country parishes of 


Kent. One class murmurs about tithes, and rages 
about poor-rates, while another sets law at defiance, 
and fills the country with news of murderous poach- 
ing expeditions, and of midnight fires ;—guilty ad- 


ventures, of which the first brings in only a precari-| 


ous and dearly-bought advantage, and the other is 
the most effectual method that could be devised for 
increasing the very evils under which the people are 
groaning. 


Some years ago,—before the first ruffian or fool of} 
a rick-burner had conceived the bright idea of des-| 
. troying food beeause the people were starving, —the 





arish of A , in Kent, seemed to some of its in- 

abitants to be sunk into the lowest depth of poverty 
that could be found in acountry like England ; 
though, alas! it has since been proved that more re- 
mained to be endured by its population than had yet 
been experienced. The parish of A—— contained 
at that time about two thousand persons ; the num- 
ber of laborers, including boys, was about 450, of 
whom upwards of 300 were of the agricultural class, 
The farmers were doing badly, and could not em- 
ploy all these people ; or, if they employed all, could 
not sufficiently pay any. They reckoned that there 
were between fifty and sixty able-bodied men more 


than were wanted. The burden on the parish of 


these men and their-wives and families was very 
grievous to the poorer class of rate-payers; and in 
proportion as it became more diffzeult to them to pay, 


the numbers and the wants of the paupers increased q 


and among the whole body of the population of 
A , the effects of want chowel themselves more 
and more every day in the spread of recklessness 
and crime. It mattered notthat in the spring the or- 
chards were gay with the delicate pink of the apple- 
blossom, or that flourishing young plantations put 
forth their early verdure as if the place had been a 
paradise ; for there was theft in the woods, and mur- 
murs of discontent from beneath the hedgerows. It 
mattered not that in autumn the hop-pickers were 
busy gathering in their fragrant jharvest; for too 
many of them had fathers, or brothers, or sons, look- 
ing onidly from a distance, envious of their employed 
companions, and thankless that the season had been 
propitious to the ripening of the delicate crop. It 
mattered not that the sun shone on fertile valleys 
and snug homesteads ; for many a houseless parent 
scowled upon comforts which he must not share ; 
many a child shivered with disease and hunger 
amidst the noon-day heat. It mattered not even 
that new dwellings for the poor were rising up here 
and there ; for their creation was no siga of prosperi- 
ty. They were reared by specalators in pauperism, 
who depended on the rents being paid out of the 
rate. From this circumstance, it was easy to guess 
by what class they would be coreg ;—Nnot by such 
cottagers as England boasted of, a century and a 
half ago, but by reckless youths with their younger 
wives, who depended on the parish to help out the 
insufficient resources of their labor. 

These new cottages were an eye-sore to some of 
the once-prosperous inhabitants of the parish, who 
were forever complaining that the bread was snatched 
from their mouths by new comers. Among the 

umblers was Castle; a man who, without fault ot 

is own, was, in the full vigor of life, reduced from 
astate of comfortable independence to the very verge 





' 


himself justified in doing so, having been able, not there being any regret on this account, each mothe 
only to support the two children of his first marriage, was anxious to make out that the dead infant must 
but to fit them for maintaining themselves by proper be herown. Neither of them would touch the liv- 
training in their occupations. Frank had served his|ing one.” 
apprenticeship to a house-carpenter, and was now a| An unobserved or forgotten witness appeared in 
skilful and industrious workman of one-and-twenty|the person of Castle's litule daughter Susan, who 
years of age. His sister Ellen, three years younger,|had crept out from her dark corner to peep at the 
was a neat-handed dairy-maid, whom any farmer babes in the blanket. 
might be glad to have in his establishment. That she| ‘That is the one you wrapped up first, sir,’ she 
was out at service, and that Frank had something said, pointing to the living infant. 
to do, however little, were the chief comforts of poor, ‘ How do you know, my dear?’ 
Castle at this time ; for his own affairslooked dismal) ‘She knows well enough,’ said the neighbor; 
enough. He had married a second time, a woman; she had es do but to watch. She j 
much younger than himself, whohad never known) ‘ How do you know, my dear?’ persisted the sur- 
hardship, and was little prepared to meet it, howev- geon. 
er gay her temper seemed before there wasanything  ‘ Because this corner of the blanket fell under the 
to try it. She did nothing for her husband but bring grate, and got al! black ; and when you brought the 
him children and nurse them till they died, whick other baby you wrapped it up in the black part. 
they almost all did as times grew worse, and com-|Look |’ 
forts became scarce. Only one little girl, now six; ‘Tis all true,’ said Castle's wife, ‘and her child 
ears old, remained at home of all this second fami-| was born first.’ 

There were indeed two lads who called him fa-| The surgeon set her right, and considered the 
ther, though he had for some time disowned them|matter decided ; but it was far from being so. She 
as sons. He declared that Jerry and Bob were born|scolded her little daughter for her testimony till the 
rogues and vagabonds ; and gave a peevish notice to|child slunk out of the room ; she pushed the infant 
all whom it might concern that he had cast them offroughly from her, and cursed it for its cries. Her 
to follow their evil courses, as they were so given to neighbor insultingly told her it was certainly sent to 
theft that it would ruin him to be made answerable|make up to her for one of the lads that was going to 
for their misdeeds. Some people thought that fif-|be hanged, and that it was only a pity she had not 
teen and sixteen were ages at which some hope ofjhad twins. Words, dreadful to hear froma mother's 
reformation was yet left; and saw moreover that the|lips, followed. The contention grew louder and 
lads had been driven to crime by want, and prevent-|more violent, till the surgeon, fearing for their lives 
ed from returning by dread of their parents’ tempers.|and senses, and being unable any longer to bear a 
Castle was now almost invariably low and peevish ;scene so unnatural and horrible, left the room, bear- 
and at five-and-forty, had the querulous tone, wrink-|ing’with him the innocent cause of dispute. Little 
led face, and lagging gait of an old man. The ef-'Susan was on the stairs, still sobbing and afraid to go 
fect of hardship had been even worse upon his wife|in ; so she was alsotaken home by the surgeon, when 
than upon himself. Instead of being peevish, she/he had sent in a neighbor to tend his two patients. 
seemed to have lost all feeling ; and while her hus-| ‘ Here, my dear,’ said he to his wife, on entering 
band yet worked as long as he could get anything to hig own door,‘ put this child to bed somewhere, and 
do, she was as laay as if she had been brought up toltry if you can contrive to keep the infant alive tll 
live on parish bread. The only person who believed|we can send it to the workhouse in the morning. 
that any good remained in her was her step-daugh-| ‘ What has agitated you so much ? Whose chil. 
ter Ellen, who never forgot what a trying change ofjdren are these ’ 
















































‘}a twelvemonth’s health and poss ace | 


circumstances she had been exposed to, and persist- 
ed in saying, whenever she heard her attacked, that 
would show 
her to be a very different person from what the 
neighbors supposed. ‘ Give her help and hope,’ she 
said, ‘ give her work and something to work for, and 
her voice will come down to what it was when she 
sang her first baby to sleep; and she will clean up 
her room herself, instead of preventing any one do- 
ing it for her. She will go to eharch again then, 
and learn to like Frank as she should do, and not 
curse her own poor boys as she does.’ Some of E1- 
len’s neighbors thought this cant; others believed 
her sincere in her hopes of her step-mother ; but all 


‘The children of Providence only, my dear; for 
the hearts of parents are turned against their own off- 
spring in these days.— What have J scen! | have seen 
the contention of mothers for a dead child. 1 have 
been with mothers who would thank any Solomon 
that should order the living child to_be eut in two. 
Solomon himself could not read mothers’ hearts in 
these days.’ 

‘ We will not be hard upon them,’ said his wife. 
‘It is want that has done this;—want like that 
which made a mother of Solomon's nation devour 
her own child. We will not blame them. Would 
we could help them "’ . 

The matter ended in the infant’s being received 





















agreed, when the crisis of Castle's affairs arrived at into the workhouse, ae eee yyy though 

S iti ‘llen prophe- strong, uot being so conclusive as to justify the sur- 
- —_— oF Sep 5 =~ geon's swearing to the parentage of the child ; and 
News came that Jerry and Bob had teen taken up there was no one else who could. When Castle re- 
for robbing and cruelly beating two young gentle- turned, he observed that it signified little, as the par- _ 
men whom they had decoyed into a wood on pre- ish must at all events have maintained the babe ; 
tence of birds-nesting ; and that, if not hanged, they neither he nor his neighbors could keep out of the 
would be transported. Castle declared, though with workhouse much longer. This was soon found to 
a quivering lip, that this was what he had always be too true, when Ellen came home, being obliged 
expected. His wife went further. She hoped they to give up her place to a parish girl, and Frank ap- 
would be hanged, and put out of the way of being peared, with a — face, to say that he was out of 
more trouble to anybody. She exhorted her hus- work, and had been so for so long a time, that he 
band to take no steps on their behalf, but be thank- was convinced a was to be done but to go and 
ful that he was rid of them. The neighbors cried seek his fortune elsewhere. 
‘Shame!’ and prevailed with Castle so far as to in- Many were the consultations between himself and 
duce him to go to the magistrate who had commit- his sister, as to where he aged There was but 
ed the lads, and swear to their ages; as they were little chance of oe better off in England. He 
taken by strangers to be much older than they really mentioned Canada ; he rather inclined to the Swan- 
were, and an explanation on this point might pro- river settlement; but when news came that Jerry 
eure a mitigation of punishment. Castle was un-and Bob were sentenced to transportation, the -idea 
willing to leave home for two days while his wife struck the brother and sister at once that the whole 
was hourly expecting her confinement ; but a woman family might follow, and by settling near the con- 
who lodged in the same cottage offered to be with victs, keep an eye upon them, and possibly recover 
her, on condition of receiving the same attention them when tfey should be removed from the temp- 
from her when she should want it a short time hence. |tations which had Prowse too strong for them. Frank 
—Castle was scarcely gone, when his wife had to|had heard much of the advantages of emigrating to 
send for assistance ; tot before her child was born,|New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ; and it 
the neighbor who was with her was in a similarjappeared to him that no family was ever in circum- 
plight. It was the middle of the night; and thejstances that made the ex eriment less perilous than 
parish surgeon who attended them had no help at his own at this time. hile Ellen took upon her- 
hand, and could not leave them to call for any. He self to mention the scheme to her father, Frank went 
wrapped up the two infants in the remains of a blan- to the curate of the parish, Mr. Jackson, whom he 
ket, and laid them beside the fire he had himself knew to have been employed in forwarding the emi- 
hghted. It very naturally happened that he did notigration of some pauper laborers from the neighbor- 
know which was which of the ehildren, and that he} ood ; and from this gentleman he learned much of 
had not presence of mind to conceal the difficulty. what he wanted to know. 





Jackson 





of pauperism. He had married early, and proved 
No. 10. 1 


On taking them up, it was found that one was dead.| It was to Van Diemen’s Land that Mr 
His horror was great on perceiving that, instead of * Fact. 

























































































































nad assisted in sending out some of his parishioners : 
and thither he advised Frank to go with his family. 
as there was a great demand for labor, both agricul- 
tural and mechanical, and as it would be the best 
situation for Ellen, from the great scarcity of female 
servants, especially dairy-women. It seemed very 
possible that interest might be made to get thei 
brothers sent to the same place, as there were many 
convicts there already, and more were wanted as 
farm-servauts. As to how the means of conveyance 
were to be raised,—the common method, Mr. Jack- 
son said, was for laborers to bind themselves for five 
or seven years to some settler in the colony, ata cer- 
tain rate of wages, from which the expenses of the 
passage, and of food, clothing and habitation for the 
term of years, were to be deducted. Castle and his 
wife might thus bind themselves, the one as a farm. 
the other as a domestic, servant in a family ; and 
Frank's mechanical skill might enable him to make 
very good terms in the same sort ofagreeiient. For 
Ellen, a better way still was open, if she could for- 
tunately get included in the number of young wo- 
men who were to be sentout by government from time 
to time, to supply the great want of female pupula- 
tion in the Australian colonies. Mr. Jackson lent 
Frank books, which,informed him of the state and 
prospects of the country whither he wished to go, 
and several papers issued by government, which ex 
plained the terms under which emigration was au- 
thorized by them. Frank found that the sum of 
money necessary to be raised was somewhat large: 
than he had supposed, but that the means of repay- 
ment were certain and easy. If Ellen eculd obtain 
a certifieate from the clergyman of her parish, that 
she was between the ages of eighteen and thirty. 
that her health and character were good, and that 
half the expense of her passage, namely, &/., could 
be advanced by her parents, or friends, or the parish. 
she might stand her chance of being chosen by the 


government, to be sent out under safe guardianship,|labor,—whieh we do not want.’ 


and immediately placed in a service on her arrival 


in the colony. There would be no impediment tc/enough then, sir, to thin our population sufficiently 7" 


her marrying as soon as she chose to do so; for 
which there were only too many opportunities from 
the circumstance of there being a very small propor- 
tion of women in the colony. If the parish could 
be prevailed on to advance the necessary sum fo: 


the conveyance of the rest of the family, it seemed|pense not exceeding a fourth of the sum annually rais- 
that the 7 gains ofall would become far better than|ed for poor-rates, sending half to America and half to 


they could ever grow at home,—better than Frank 
had dared to imagine since his childhood. 


lan, that 


condition to afford. 


‘ What says your father to your scheme ?’ inquired 


Mr. Jackson, in the first place. 

.‘Very much what he says to all schemes, sir 
He likes nothing that is proposed, and fenre every 
new plan. 


dependent on the parish more than any thing else, | 
have great hopes that he will consent to go, if, after|wished ever se much to go. 


further consideration, | view the matter as | do now 


We will do nothing hastily ; but I certainly feel at 
present as if redemption was offered from a bondage|all, be quite as dependent as at home ? 


which wears the soul and sickens the heart of man 
There’s imy poor father : 

‘Stay, stay, Frank. What do you mean by bond 
age ? 
_ * The bondage of poyerty, sir; of hopeless, grind 
ing poverty. What bondage cows a man’s spiri 
more ?’ hat 





one’s brow and get no bread ?’ 


‘ It isa hardship which ought not to be borne when|am most eager to get to a place where toil is not in 
I only checked}vain. 


a fair way is open to shake it off. 


It seem-|if there were to be no repayment of expenses ; which 
ed so clearly thie interest of the parish to favor the|there might and ought to be from colonies where 
rank returned to the consultation with ; 

r. Jackson, full of hope that a way was opening 
for finding, in a new country, those due rewards of|refuse to help my father and mother to emigrate, if 
labor which his native land seemed no longer in a 


But as he dislikes and fears becoming 


his grandfather and grandmother as well as his 
father. 


cannot be expected of them if, for the same sum, 


wanted abroad, and whose family will never become 
burdensome.’ 


couple, the parish sent over also all their descendants. 


After a few moments’ thought, he went on,— 
‘Surely, sir, it would relieve the country of its 
over-fulness at once, to send out a certain number of 
young people every year, as they become marriage- 
ble, instead of spending the same money in giving 
a passage to old people ?’ 

‘It would ; and the entire effect of emigration, as 
a method of relief to the country at large, depends 
on the selection of those who are to go. ‘The num- 
ber of persons who become marriag able every year 
in this country is now 800,000. If these were sent 
out, itis plain that the country would be depopula- 
ted in the course of a single generation ; but if we 
sent out the same number of old persons, it would 
make a very small difference in the amount of peu- 
ple at home ; and it would not be worth the colony's 
while to receive thos: who would bring little labor 
and no population. If, again, we sent out that num- 
ber of men and boys, to a colony where there are too 
few women already, we should afford ourselves only 
a half-relief, and give the colony nothing more than 
the present labor of these nen and boys; whereas, 
by sending equal proportions of men and women, we 
give the colony all their descendants as well as them- 
selves, and free ourselves from the.same amount of 


‘A much smaller number than 800,000 weuld be 


‘Certainly. If, instead of sending out people of 
all ages, we were to select those who become mar- 
riageable, one-sixth of that number, or about 133,000 
persons emigrating annually, would prevent our pop- 
ulation increasing; and this might be done at an ex- 


Australia. This would be well worth while, even 


labor is much wanted.’ 
‘TI am afraid,’ said Frank, ‘that the parish will 


it would answer so much better to send younger 
people.’ 
‘Your father is still in the vigor of life, and may 
benefit the colony by twenty years’ active labo: 
jyet; and your step-mother is several years younger 
}The parish sends out many less likely to repay 
?jthem; but 1 do think your grandfather and his old 
lady are quite out of the question, even if they 
But why should they 
-\go where every thing will be strange and therefore 
uncomfortable to them, and where they must, afte: 
quit If you mean 
to maintain them, you can as well send money to 
them here as carry them over at a great expense, to 
-jreceive it there ; and if you cannot help them, they 
will be more forlorn there than living on their own 
-jparish. But you will be able to help them, since a 


Ellen's 8/. will easily be earned ; and when 


*°*Tis when I think of her,’ said Frank, ‘ that 1 


As often as I hear her laugh, or watch her 





you in the fear that you might be laying blame where|going about the Louse with ker light step and busy 
itis not due. I agree with you as to the evils of y 


your case, and the remedy you would Seek.’ 
‘As to where the blame lies, sir, our institution 


must share it among them ;—as well those in which 
the people are concerned, as the government. It is 
pretty clear, all the while, that the people in this par-|bold ; and that they are so given to idleness whic 
ish are more than can be fed ; and so the right way 
seems to be for some to go where food abounds ; and 
the sooner they are off, the better for themselves light-hearted woman as Ellen.’ 
and those they leave behind, when once they have 


settled where to go.’ 


‘ And who is to go ?—-for that is a question of no|b il i i ; 
. ; ‘ ut the toil is hopeful, and tl ds an’s 
less importance,’ observed Mr. pe arg ‘You would acorn gin etree 


not take all your relations, Frank, would you?’ 
Frank replied that they were all equally in want 
» _ 





pair of hands, I tremble lest | should see a scow!) 
gome over her face by and by, and her gait and 
sjactions grow listless, like so many of the women 
hereabouts. It must be owing to want and helpless- 
ness that our girls cannot be merry without a 
has nothing of the nature of play init. [ can re- 
member my step-mother, sir, just such a pretty, 


‘You will see more such if you go to Van Die- 
men’s Land. There is toil there, and hardship too ; 


infliction.—1 know you do not object to toil and 
hardship of this kind, Frank, or I should be the last 


English likings as to food and lodging, and (what is 
more difficult) as to ways of doing things. 
‘ But those who will help you to go,’ continued|must bear to be directed what work you are to «o, 
Mr. Jackson, ‘must consider the welfare of thejand how you are to doit; you must resolve, from 
country as wellas yours. The parish must pay more|the beginning, to accommodate yourself to the people 
for the passage and maintenance of your grandfather|and the place, without thinking and. talking too 
than he will probably cost them at home, and this|much about how things are in England.’ 


t}fourth of your wages is all that the parish will re-jnood, to whom they were not at all agreeable. 
sours and debases and goads him|quire from you, and this will very soon pay off your 
more than to work and work from year to year in|debt. é 
vain? [fit was a curse upon Adam to get bread by 
the sweat of his brow, what is it to give the sweat o{|the old folks.’ 


You 


‘ All this is easy, sir, for the sake of plenty and 


they could send over’a young couple, whose labor is|independence.’ 


‘I trust you will find itso. But, Frank, there 


are other things to be considered, both for your own 
Frank saw at once that in sending over a young|sake and Ellen’s. 


You probably see that in the 
present state of the colony, particular sobriety and 


besides supplying a want in the colony abroad.|discretion are required in all the young women that 
go there.’ 


Frank was quite ready to answer for his sister ; 
and hoped that a settlement with a respectable hus- 
band would soon place her out of the reach of tempta- 
tion. He perceived that he would find it less easy 
to marry than he might wish ; and this seemed the 
greatest drawback to the plan: but, perhaps, when 
he should be prosperous enough to marry, he might 
send over for a wife, as he heard some settlers did ; 
or might be fortunate enough to find one that he 
would like among the new emigrants who would be 
coming over from time to time. 

Mr. Jackson advised him not to think much about 
this at present, if he really intended to go; and 
Sep with him that there appeared still less chance 
of his marrying in England, if he continued to be too 
conscientious to form such a pauper marriage as 
many of his neighbors were venturing upon. 

From this day, Frank began tutoring himself and 
his sister for the new way of life they hoped to enter 
upon. They learned all they could, from books and 
persons, about the changes they might look for out 
of their own country. They inured themselves 
purposely to toil and heat and cold, and strove to 
bear with patience the trials of temper which con- 
tinually arose. There was only one thing which 
they did uot try to bear patiently; and that was, 
receiving parish-pay. Their father was as much 
disgusted at it as themselves ; and this assisted his 
reconcilement to the emigration plan. He would 
not give his children the satisfaction of saying that 
he liked it, or hoped any thing from it; but he 
vowed he would not stay where he was; and as 
there was no other place to go to, this implied assent. 
He looked with sullenness on the preparations that 
were made; but he did nothing in the way of hin- 
drance ; nor did he contradict bis neighbors when 
they took for granted that he was going. So Frank 
and Ellen considered the matter settled as far as he 
was concerned; and rather expected to see him 
much disappointed if any thing should occur to 
overthrow the plan. His wife seemed utterly in- 
different whether she went or stayed, or what became 
of her; and the whole business seemed to rest upon 
the two young people and their friend, Mr. Jackson. 


CHAPTER 1. 


HOMES ON THE WASTE. 


Wuirr the deliberations were going forward, 
some rumors which arose out of them reached the 
ears ofa very influential gentleman in the neighbor- 
Mr. 
Fellowes Was a young man of large property, who 
had just come of age, and whose kindly disposition 


she has worked herself free, she will be able to helpjand activity of observation equally inclined him to 


make the condition of the surrounding poor one of 
his first objects of interest. He had for some time 
been investigating their state and its causes, with a 
view to doing something for their relief when he 
should have the control of his fortune. He had fully 
satisfied himself of the evils of the poor-law system, 
and that the one thing wanted was an increased 
production of food,—an object, in his belief, very 
easy of accomplishment. This he intended to prove 
by an experiment of his own; or that which his 
friends called an experiment,—and he a demonstra- 
tion, His plan became known to Mr. Jackson in 
due time, as well as to many others less willing to 
listen to what he had to say, and to regard his 
exertions with the seriousness and kindness which 
their importance and the benevolence of their mo- 
tives deserved. It was with equal good will that, 


these two gentlemen met at the parsonage-door one 
day, each having questions to put to the other. 








.\person to encourage you to go. You must give up 





‘Pray is it true,’ inquired Mr. Fellowes, ‘ that, 
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you are encouraging the Castles and others of yourjin a condition to be made one. 
parishioners to emigrate ?’ s ito nature to provide for man !’ 
‘Perfectly true; and I was coming to you to} ‘I question nothing of what you have said, 
make a request as to something I wish you to do asreplied Mr. Jackson. ‘On the contrary, when | 
soon as they are gone.’ preach of providence, I use as arguments whatever 
‘ Let us see first whether it is necessary for them|processes of co-operation and amelioration we can 
to go. Is it quite settled? Are they past being/distinguish among the workings of nature, from the 
persuaded ?’ counteracting forces by which the planets are retain- 
‘Their passage is not taken, but their minds arejed in their orbits, to the method by which the 
made up, and Ellen Castle’s name is sent in tojerevice of the rock exchanges, in due time, its carpet 
government.’ of moss for a crest of branching oaks. But nature 
‘It may be refused; and in that case there isjis slow in her workings; and since the life of man 
time to save them yet.’ is short, his business is to work with her, not to 
‘ Save them from what ?’ wait for her. Every acre of ground may in course 
‘From what! From the manifold woes of thejof ages become capable of tillage ; but our business 
emigrant. Is it no evil to leave the country, and/meanwhile is to place our hungry brethren where 
the ‘indred, and the father's house? Is it no evil/nature’s work is forwardest. Among the many 
to be severed from old connexions, and wrenched/| grades of fertility prepared by her, it is our wisdom 
from all that has been beloved from birth? Is it nojto choose the highest. Thisis what I preach as the 
evil to be set down in a wilderness, where climate, truest gratitude to Providence.’ 
soil, the habits of the people where there are any,| ‘I have rather wondered, [ own, at the style of 
and the solitude where there are not, are alt uncon-\your preaching lately. It would strike a stranger as 
ape and whatever happens is new and strange ? unusual.’ 
s it no evil to be banished ?’ |. ‘ {donot preach for strangers, but for my own 
‘ All these are great evils, I grant: but from which)flock ; and if they are not enlightened enough to ap- 
of them are the Castles likely to suffer so much as|ply abstract principles, must help them to be so. 
by remaining here? Their country affords nol must not only tellthem to be honest, but show 
kindly home for them. They will be disgraced in|that honesty can scarcely subsist under overwhelm- 
the eyes of their kindred by becoming a public bur-|ing temptations to theft and fraud. I wust not only 
den ; and their father's house long ago passed intojrecommend the domestic affections, but warn against 
hands better able to keep it up than theirs. They|turning them to bitterness by rashly incurring the 


O, you may trust 








expenditure of much capital that might have been 
better employed, and at a much greater ultimate 
cost than at present.’ 

‘You seem to forget, Jackson, that the capital I 
am laying out is all to be reproduced, and that the 
people on my farm are to work themselves free, If 
any reliance is to be placed on caleulations which 
have been conducted with the utmost care, if ex- 
perience is to be trusted, if I may believe what I 
saw last-month with my own eyes in the Belgian 
colonies (which it is worth a long journey to see,) a 
good deal more than the cost of settling my paupers 
and providing for them will be raised by their labor 
upon the ground. The best of them will in time 
repay me, and go out with money in their pockets 
to make room for others.’ 

‘And where are they to go? To carry more 
labor and new families into a market which is 
already overstocked. How much easier to remove 
them at once to a ‘labor market where they and 
their chiidren will be permanently welcome !’ 

‘I am forever met with objections about — 
rents and overstocking the labor-market,’ crie 
Mr. Fellowes—‘ I that take no rent, and bind myself . 
to employ all the labor!’ 

‘[ said nothing about rent,’ replied the clergyman. 
‘Lam quite aware that a farm like yours, made out 
of a forced application of capital, bears no relation 
to the natural process of rent. But I do not see 
how you can escape the charge of ultimately rm 
ing a portion of society to pay too dear for their food.’ 








leave little behind that they love; for want hasjrisk of that destitution under which parents and chil- 
chilled their affections towards their country, and\dren learn to look coldly on each other. I must not 
hardship is fast breeding hatred to the powers whichionly speak of gratitude to God, butshow how it may 
have not hitherto succeeded in securing the happi- he made to spring up by distributing to alla share of 
ness of the people. As for the rest,--they are going his gifts, instead of being starved out by want and 
to a fine climate, a fertile soil,and among inhabitants wo. If, as [ believe, it be true that hardness of the 
who speak their language, and are under the same lot brings hardness of the heart, and that blasphemy 
government with themselves. While they have is a disease ofthe spirit-broken, how can I and other 
plenty and independence before them, and leave|ministers of the gospel promote its influences so well 
“only want and wo behind, I cannot think there isjas by teaching how to bring about that state of so- 
‘any Cruclty in assisting them tu go whither they/ciety which is most congenial to those influences?’ 
wish.’ Yours isa more likely way to gain your object 
‘But, sir, you are assuming that they must|than theirs who carefully separate the interests of 
prosper abroad and be destitute at home ; whereas I)the other world from those of the present —Well! 
assert that neither the one nor the other need be the/l am about to preach to the same effeet by my ac- 
ease. Look at the Swan-river settlement! There|tions as you from your pulpit.’ 
was no end of the praise we heard of the climate,| ‘ Then, if you would second my doctrines, you 
and the soil, and the facilities of every kind ; and/must do the thing I told you | meant to ask of you. 
yet where was there ever a more conphaa failure ?’|You must take down the cottages inhabited by those 
‘Through these very facilities the failure hap-jabout to emigrate; and it must be done immedi- 
pened,’ replied Mr. Jackson. ‘ Land was so cheap, jately on their departare, or I shall have to publish 
and required so little capital to be laid out on it at)the banns of nobody knows how many young cou- 
first, that every laborer chose to have land, instead|ples the very next Sanday. Unless you have inquir- 
of letting his labor to capitalists. The consequencejed into the fact, you will hardly believe how many 
was, that capitalists could do nothing for want ofjmarry just because there is a house ready. We have 
laborers ; and by the time their goods were rotted|too many dwellings in proportion to our food.’ 
on the beach, and their cattle had strayed or died) ‘ | have had thoughts already of removing to my, 
for want of proper care, the provisions they took out)new farm some cottages that belong to me, and of 
wr. ‘her were consumed, the new crops had not|buying others from the speculators in our pari-h- 
come up, snd all whére reduced to equal distress.|funds, who are far too ready to build in our neighbor- 
It was because all would be capitalists at first that}hood. There will be little encouragement for them 
all became laborers,—and very poor laborers, at last.|to build again when all the surplus population. of the 
This need not be the case again; and, in fact, the|parish is located on my pauper farm, where no stran- 
Castles hire themselves by contract to capitalists long|gers may intermeddle. You must come and see 
settled in the parts they are going to.—And now\the ground I have laid out.’ 
tell me why it need not be that these people should) Mr. Jackson readily agreed to go, but had great 
be exposed te want and wo at home.’ doubts about the final results of the scheme. This 
‘Simply because they might be colonized here|seemed to Mr. Fellowes very strange, as they agreed 
instead of abroad. I am sure we have waste land\npon the extent of relief at present wanted, and 
enough and to spare for all our population.’ jupon the capability of this farm to supply it. 











‘What can you mean, when the very essence of 
my plan is , 

* Tell me your plan, and then I will tell you my 
meaning.’ 

‘My plan is to show, on a small scale, how the 
charity-funds of this country might be employed 
productively, and therefore so as to fulfil the ends of 
charity. I would have the unappropriated wastes of 
Great Britain, arzounting to, some say, 15,000,000 
of acres, (and some say much more,) set apart 
to be the People’s Farm. It should be cultivated 
by means of public funds, say our present poor- 
rates; and it should be so portioned out as that 
every pauper should have the interest of private 
property in his allotment.—The further internal 
arrangements should be made according to the judg- 
ment of the directors. Mine are to be as like as I 
can make them to those adopted in the pauper farms 
in the Netherlands. Each family shall have its por- 
tion of ground and its cottage, with food and me ges 
till these can be procured by themselves. The soi 
shall be improved to the utmost by spade-husbandry, 
and by preparations of manure requiring more labor 
than can be devoted to the cbject in a general way. 
The productiveness of the ground being usually very 











great under these methods, I expect a considerable 
surplus every harvest; of which a part will go to 
repay the original expenses, and a part to set forward 
the family when they re-enter the world. Mean- 
while, the women co children will spin and weave, 
and we shall produce within our own bounds all that 
we want. We shall not even need money: for the 
people will pay one another in commodities.’ 

‘ That is, you are about to carry back a portion of 
society to a primitive condition—to delving, and a 
state of barter. If there was no choice between the 
starvation of a number and this state of society, I 
might be brought to look upon it with some degree 
of complacency: but when other ways are open,— 
when the question is,—not whether all shall relapse 






















































































‘ As to space, undoubtedly ; but what say you to 
its quality? Why is it still waste in the midst of a 
hungry population, if it is worth being tilled ?’ 

‘Let us try whether it is not ; that is all I ask. 

Send the Castles, and twenty ctlier families to me. 
and let us see whether corn will not come up upon 
well-dug ground, as it has ever done till now.— 
Remember that the condition of land varies under 
the influenges of nature, and that soil once barren 
need not remain barren forever. 
more slowly it is true,—but not less surely than 
man, in preparing the waste for his support; and 
there is always a point of time, sooner or later, when 
he may take the work out of her hands and feed 
upon the fruits of her ministrations. Wherever there 
‘are furrows, wherever there are mounds, there is a 
growth of fertile soil. Particles of sand are brought 
by the winds to mix with decaying herbage. Minu 


r 
seeds of plants and the decomposed elements 0 


vegetable substances float in the atmosphere, are 

arrested by the first elevation they come in contact 

with, and settle down to enrich the land. The 

vegetation which springs up attracts the moisture of 

the air, and thus is fertility in premoted. lt 

spreads and spreads till a desert 
- 3 


Naturegworks.— 


comes a field, or\dependants have not to emigrate at last, a 


‘It was you yourself who told me, Jackson, thatjinto barbarism or some starve,—but whether multi- 
it is not the whole of the people now distressed that|tudes shall pass their lives in unassisted digging at 
it is necessary to relieve. It is only the redundancy home, ora few wander to distant parts of this fair earth 
that we have to take care of.’ to leave the many in possession of the blessings of ad- 

‘ Certainly : but it should be so relieved as not to vanced civilization,— I am for applying labor to its 
produce a further redundancy.—We have among us, highest purposes, and for elevating instead of de- 
as we agree, sixty laborers more than we want. pressing the pursuits of society. No one doubts that 
Of these none actually starve, and they therefore if every hand was emploved in tillage there would 
deprive some others of a portion of necessaries., Itbe food enough for all: the question is, whether it 
‘appears accordingly that three hundred are in-/be not thus obtained at too great a cost,—every 
sufliciently fed and clothed because there is a redun-higher pursuit being sacrificed to it. Only convey 
dancy of sixty.’ to fertile regions abroad the half of those who are 

‘ Well ! my district farm will take off sixty atjeager to go, and there will be abundance of food for 
once, and more afterwards.’ ‘all,—and of many, more things equally essential to 

‘And will therefore produce an immediate relief, the full enjoyment of life. If the Greeks had not 
restoring to the ren.ainder of the three hundred done so, what would have become of all that they 
their proper share of necessaries; so would the/did to enlighten and bless the world? If they had 
emigration of sixty. But mark the difference three|fed their surplus numbers by employing more and 
generations hence. Our young people who emigrate|more in tillage at home, as their numbers increased 
carry their descendants with them to a land wherejand the produce required was greater, there would 
they are wanted. The descendants of your pauperjnow have been little of the philosophy, the literaturey 
cultivators must be turned out upon society, after all.|the fine arts, which have spread from their country 
in greater numbers than you now abstract from it.Jover the world; while, after all, fewer would have 
It will be well if the grandchildren of your — and fewer of the living would have been fed 

er theithan under their system of emigration.’ 
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‘They seem never to have thought of the more 
obvious mode of providing for the people. Away they 
sent them, as fast as they overflowed their bounds.’ 

‘ Because they were so circumstanced as to per- 
evive at once the fallacy of the supposed remedies 
which you and other benevolent persons here are 
advocating. 
the Greeks were slaves, maintained by masters, and 
not, as with us, free laborers supported by their own 
toil. 
the masters, in the cost of supporting their slaves 
Here, it is felt mainly by the laborers in the fall of 
the real value of wages. In Greece, there was no 
dispute about the fact, from the moment that food 
became deficient. Here, sucli a deficiency is even 


now questioned by multitudes who declare that wejelsewhere, and I have seen so much with my ownjwith a letter to the 
have nota redundant, but only a poor population ;/eyes of the benefits of the Home-Colonization system|circumstances. 


that nobody wants food who has enough to give for 
it; and that therefore it is money, or work that is 
wanted, and not food. Such observers give alms, or 
pay their poor neighbors for digging holes and filling 





The great body of the people among|the sake of producing food at a greater cost than 


greatest need? Yet you would, by your plan . 
home colonization, deprive the peoplé of this recip-| 
rocity of benefits. You would set up new manufac-| 
tures instead of a new market for them; and all for} 





under the emigration system. You are clearly wrong, 
Fellowes, depend npon it. What a pity that you) 


The deficiency of food was there first felt by|should not turn your zeal and benevolence and your|tient paupers, all was settled. 


other resources to the best account!’ | 
‘ The fact is,’ replied Fellowes, ‘that on a matter! 


of so much importance as this, | am anxious to go) 


on sure ground. 


will not question the duty of availing ourselves ofjship with a gentleman and lady who were appointed 
the advantages of division of labor in the case of our/by government to superintend the selection and 


preparation ofthe young women who were assiste:! 





in their settlement in the way already related. His 
recommendations were received withthe confidence 
naturally resulting from this intimacy: and he had 
interest to get arrangements made for Frank’s con- 
vict brothers to be settled near the rest of the family. 
In course of time, which seemed very long to impa- 
Ellen had a summons 
to be in London by acertain day, with her 8. in her 
pocket, &nd a small sum over for the purchase 
of such necessaries in the way of clothing as 


I have heard so much on good'should be provided cheap for her by those who were 


authority of the miseries of emigrants in Canada and|to receive her, see her safe on board, and furnish her 


in the Netherlands, that 1 am induced to do that 
which 1 know will produce great und immediate 
good, instead of that whose consequences | cannot 
witness or calculate. 1 want to give our poor neigh- 


governor, stating her family 


Frank and his parents, with a few more laborers 
from the parish of A , were to sail in another 
ship about the same time, proposals having been 
sent before them to Van Diemen’s Land, to bind 





them up again, or doing things equally useless :|bors food; and { dare not run the risk of having themselves to farmers for a term of years at a 
never dreaming that all the while they are taking/them perish with cold and hunger in the woods be-(certain rate of wages, out of which the parish was 


food from somebody who has earned it by a better 
kind of toil. Such follies as this could never be sug- 
gested by the state of things in Greece ; and | see 


fore they can get any.’ 


to be repaid for the expenses of their passage and 


‘If you mix up the abuses ofa system with its outfit. 


principles,—if you take the conduct of a few igno-| 


The outfit was much less expensive in their case 


no reason why, becayse our lower orders are not/rant adventurers as an example of whatis to be done than in that of settlers in Canada and the western 
slaves, we should not abjure our errors, and adopt|by all emigrants,’ continued Mr. Jackson, ‘ | do not states of Amertfea, both because the climate of Van 


such parts of the Grecian policy as were wise.’ 
‘ Well, but the long and short ofthe matter is this. 


wonder at our differing as we do. Itis true that 
too many of our poor neighbors, heartsick at their 


Diemen’s Land is more congenial to English con- 
stitutions, and because wearing apparel and other 


If the quantity of food in Great Britain is too small,jcondition here, have wandered forth with nothing necessaries are much more easy to be had there, even 


cannot it be increased 7° 


‘Jo be sure it can. If ten thousand individuals 


but the clothes on their backs anda hatchet in their 


hands, without the guidance and assistance which 


if not supplied by settlers as a portion of the wages 
of labor. Frank was furnished with a complete set 


can live this year only by taking a portivn fromjare necessary to their very lives in a new climate and af tools; and the family with a stout suit of clothes 


their neighbors, we oo | raise as much food in addi-jcondition of society ; but this folly, and the conse- each. 


tion next year as may 
if the people at the same time increase still faster, 
low are we better off than we were before ?’ 


‘ But cannot we raise enough that year for twenty|essential to a successful emigration, and that emigra- the people, with better cheer than the 


thousand people instead of ten thousand, to meet the 
difficulty? The People’s Farm would admit of this.’ 

‘It would: but here the question recurs, whether 
it will not answer better to send the ten or ee 
thousand people whef® they may obtain food at much 
less cost of toil and capital, and where their descend- 
ants will not be liable to tax the mother country for 
food for generations yet unborn. At home it is only 
by a considerable sacrifice that the growth of food 
can be made for any length of time to equal,—or by 
any extraordinar 


It is to preclude such evils that I would have bene- 
factors like you demonstrate to the people what is 


tion is sure to be successful, if well conducted. As 
for its ultimate results, time will teach them to all ; 
but you, my dear sir, with your objects and your 
resources, will be inexcusable if yeu do not endea- 
vor to anticipate them. It will be unpardonable in 
you to adopt a manifestly short-sighted policy while 
the philosophy of principles and the evidence of facts 
lie open before you.’ 

‘ Fact is enough for me, romantic as many of my 
friends think me,’ replied Fellowes, smiling. ‘The 


effort to outstrip, the demands!fact will be, as you will witness, if we both live, that 


upon it; while, abroad, itspontaneously keeps ahead|two years hence our sixty superabundant laborers 


of population, and will be so in many parts, till men 
have grown wise enough to regulate population. 
Our best present policy, then, is to send our surplus 


with their families will have food without burthen- 
ing the parigh. This is enough for me.’ 
“It will not always be enough. If you should 


numbers abroad to eat and prosper, instead of oblig-jlive to see the multiplied descendants of these sixty 


ing more and more of our multitudes to dig at home 
{t is on your wish to make them do so much labor 
for a lesser instead of a greater production, that I 
founded my charge of your ultimately making a part 
of society pay too dear for their food.’ 

‘ You mean because labor is the price of food ?’ 

‘Yes; and food would be almost as much foo dear 
under your system as under the present. At pres- 
ent, the competition for food is so excessive that 
men bid their labor against each other to despera- 
tion. 
thing would take place in time; and in the mean 
while, every bushel of wheat would cost twice or 
thrice as much labor as in Van Diemen’s Land ; 80) 
that, both immediately and ultimately, you oblige a, 





certain number to pay higher for their food than they of these monied men sends two paupers to yeur 


persons either suffering themselves under pauperism, 
or displacing an equal numiber from the ranks of em- 
ployed laborers, you may wish that they had been 
located where there was room for all without any 


arbitrary direction of capital, or factitious employment 
of labor. 


If, in your old age, you do not witness 
this, it will be because others have repaired your 
mistake by conveying elsewhere the surplus you 
have created.’ 

‘If we both live ten years, friend, you shall come 


pers, with money in their hands, ready to establish 
themselves reputably in society. ‘I‘here will be no- 
thing in this to make me repent.’ 

* No; your time for repentance will be when each 


A stock of plain substantial provisions for six 


eed ten thousand people, but;quent hardships, have nothing tu do with emigration. months was added, and this was all. There were a 


few grumblers about the last-mentioned article. 
They thought that the parish might, at parting, treat 
: fiad been ac- 
customed to; but the parish authorities were wiser. 
They had heard how may lives had been lost on the 
passage to America from the poor Irsh, who had 
been accustomed to nothing better than potatoes, 
being fed with an abundance of more stimulating 
diet, under circumstances which prevented their ta- 
king their usual exercise ; and when, from having 
nothing to do, they were tempted to eat more than 
they wanted of good things that they could not get 
at home. The nearer the diet on ship-board resem- 
bles that in common use, the better for the health of 
the emigrant; and if he finds himself less disposed 
to eat than when at the hard labor he has been ac- 
customed to, no harm will come of his temperance. 
As the day of departure approached, Frank felt it 
a positive evil that every thing was done for himself 
and his family by the parish, as too much leisure 
was left for very unhappy thoughts. He had no idea 
till the time came how much there was to be left be- 
hind, which even he could not help regretting. He 
had indeed no beloved cottage to quit, no favorite 
stock to sell off, no cirele of attached friends and 
neighbors to say farewell to; but he would fain have 
had such regrets as these to bear, for the sake of 
something to do af the last. He envied his sister at 
iher needle, making a gown for her mother when she 


Under your pauper-farm system, the same|and see how I send forth those who once were pau-|had finished her own linen, while he wandered over 


the hills that looked towards the sea, or watched for 
the postman who was to bring the final tidings for 
Ellen, or stood with his arms folded, silently hear- 
ing his father’s murmurs or his mother’s taunts. He 
was quite angry With himself for selfishly wondering 





need do and therefore ought to do.—And this without|gates ;—when you find poverty growing up round 


taking into consideration the change in the propor-|you, which you can relieve,—if at all,—only by alpass between Ellen’s departure and ‘his own, when- 
tion of capital to population which is caused by emigra-|late emigration. 


1 am sure you will make your con- 


what he should do with the three days that were to 


jhe ought to be glad that she would be out of hearing 


tion,achange most beneficial to the mother country.’ |fessions to me honestly, if that day should ever come.’\of the uncomfortable sayings that now met her ears 


‘ And how extensive do you conceive that change) 
to be? ‘There is very little difference between the 


‘1 will, if you will give me faithful tidings of the 
Castles, and the others who are going with them. 


continually. 
The hour came when the young people ought to 


cost of conveying persons to Van Diemen's Land,| Let me hear of all their struggles and trials from the |be setting out to meet the carrier's cart which was 


and settling them on a pauper-farm,—tqo small a) 
difference to warrant such an expression as yours.’ 


outset till the end.’ 
‘ You shall, as faras [ know them myself. Mean- 


to convey Ellen to London. When Frank thought 
he had waited long enough before the door, he went 


‘In addition to this difference, there is all the in-\while, let us help one another where we agree. Doin to lool for her, and found her with her bonnet on, 


crease of préduction which will take place abroad, 
and which is so much gained to the mother country, 
since it maintains her people. Besides this, all that 
would have been unproductively consumed by the 
pauper descendants of these emigrants may be con- 
sidered as so much clear gain to the community. 
Again,—the thriving population of our colonies wi!! 
want more and more of our manufactures, and will 
send us their agricultural produce in exchange ; and 
I suppose you will not question the advantage of in- 
“vesting our capital in manufactares, and receivin 
wool and wheat of the best quality in return, instead 
of laying it out on lands of inferior fertility at home, 
while the people scantily supply themselves with the 


ings as much as you can, and | will use my pastoral 
influence in inducing the young folks to delay the 
publication of their banns till they have secured 
something besides a bare shelter to begin with.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
GOING IN SEARCH OF HOME. 


Mr. Jackson's interest in the subject of emigration 





coarse manufactures of their own firesides? You 
4 


to Van Diemen’s Land first arose out of his friend- 


you be on the watch to lessen the number of dwell- 


|her bundle by her side, and little Susan on her knee. 
Her eyes were running over with tears; but she 
smiled when he tapped her shoulder as a signa) that 
they must go. 

‘it seems like a long parting, just because | am 
‘going a long way,’ said she, trying to laugh. 
| § But if we all go to the same place, and there are 
meadows and cows, and the same sort of life we 
have been accustomed to, there is little to mind in 
going, except Mr. Jackson, to be sure, sad grand- 
tather, and—and ; 

‘ Where is father ?’ asked Frank, distressed at her 
sobs ; ‘surely he is not gone out just now!’ 

Ellen ran to the door to look about for him, and 
saw her father leaning against the wall. 
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‘ Where's your money?’ he asked. ‘ You had need, was motioning away the paish officers and Mr ‘ Bet Turner!’ eried one. ‘ What is ti at she (cet 
take care of money when you have got it. All the Jackson, and doggedly refusing to go after all. IHis/belonged to Greville’s gang? She that cot trans 


rest is moonshine, to my thinking.’ wife was laughing, and little Susan crying. 

‘There is very bright sunshine where we are ‘ You must please yourself, father,’ said he firmly. 
going, if they all say true,’ said Ellen; ‘and that* If you put yourself out of the way of being helped 
you will find, father, before a year 1s over. You by your own children, God help you! 1 must go. 
may trust Frank and Mr. Jackson, I am sure ; andjand at this moment.’ ; 
so—— ‘Come along!’ cried the wife. ‘ We may as well 

‘I trust nobody. I have had enough of trusting get out of reach of these plaguy officers, with their 
people,’ cried Castle. ‘ All this is your doing, re- talk of our debt tothem. Lets be off, and then they 


thor 
i 
aah 


member, both of you; so never cast it up to me. may get their money as they can. We shall never 


Go, go. ‘Tis getting very late. Where's your drive our carriage here, as they say my boys may 

money, 1 ask you, child ?’ do at Botany Bay. Come along!’ ; 
‘ Safe, father, sewed into my stays. But, father, Frank would allow ofnoforce. His father should 

what can happen to us so bad as living here, as—aschoose for himself. So said Mr. Jackson. 

—we have done lately ?’ While he was choosing, a ready pauper jumped 
‘Go, children go, and leave off talking about into his place, and the waggon drove off. Before it 

our meeting again at the other side of the world. had gone two hundred yards, there was a cry to the 

If I go to the bottom half-way, Ellen, it will be driver to st~, the new candidate was turned out 


lported for shop-lifting ?' 

_ * The sane. Well; she has a large white house 
just out of Sidney, on the right hand as you go out 
of Mount-street. Lord! you should sce her driving 
out, how grand she looks over her servants, and as 
well behaved to her husband as if she had not left 
another behind her. They say she sends Turner a 
bank note every year cutof charity. He has mar- 
ried again to ive her satisfaction that he wen'tclaim 
her ; so they are both content.’ 

‘Then there is Wilson,’ cried Green. ‘ You re- 
member what a poor ragged creature he was while 
he worked like other honest men, for nine shillings 
a week. Ie got sent abroad for the first bad shil- 
ling he tried to pass after he joined us; and all for 
jlooking like a bungler at a new trick. He worked 
ihis way up into a farm of his own in four years, and 





none the worse for you, but the better, except thal ¢/umbling, aid Castle scrambled in. Twenty timesjhe has got his wife and children over, and is very 


Frank must go too, and you would not like that so during the journey to London, he asked hew he and|inuch respected. 


well.’ his were to pay the seventy pounds required to send 
‘O father ithem out; and as often his wife bade him not mind 

‘ Well, one kiss more ; and God bless you, what- whether it was paid or not; and Frank assured him 
ever becomes of me ?’ that he should not be burdened with debt, if his chil- 
Ellen found her step-mother gossipping with ajdren lived and prospered. Tears came at last to the un- 
neighbor as if nothing was happening. Her farewell|happy man’srelief. As he passed villages and farm- 
words were few. steads where healthy and cheerful faces looked up 
‘Good bye. If I find you an honeg#t woman next\at the waggon as it went by ;—as he heard the saw 
time 1 see you, it’s more than I expect, from what 
people say of the place you are going to. Come, 
now, Frank, don’t be in a passion. Better take care|more prosperous days, and at the thought that while 
of your sister than look so proud about her.’ so many were busy and happy in their occupations, 
rank now took care of his sister so far as to re-'there was no room for hinm,—once as hearty in his 
move her while she had strength to go. toil, and now as willing to work as any of them 
‘OFrank!’ she cried, as he put her arm within Frank contrived to gather what was in his thoughts, 
his own, and led her rapidly on, ‘what canjand spoke of the saw-pits and forges which are so 
there be about me, that makes them all talk as busy in the land they were going to, and of the in- 
they do ?’ creased dignity and profit of such occupations in 
’ © Nothing about you, dear, but about the place. It)places where artificers are scarce. His own heart 
is a dangerous place for vain, silly girls; but you was ready to sink when he fancied, instcad of such a 


1? 





torge, he wept at being reminded of his younger and 





need only mind your business, and think of futher busy region as that under his eye, plains and valleys 


and mother,and what we have agreed to do for them,|with scarcely a roof visible from end to end: but 
and you will do well enough.’ every glimpse of a workhouse, every notice-by the 


‘ And of Mr. Jackson, and grandmother, and how way-side about vagrants, restored his courage, and 


she almost broke my heart last night. Look, look ! satisfied him that it was best, at all events, to be 


do you see how yonder trees stoop and shiver in the where, whatever other evils might exist, there was 


churchyard? Whata shower of leaves !’ 

‘’Tis a sudden gust. There have been many| The departure of Jerry and Bob took place ina 
such of late.’ : somewhat different style. A stranger would have 

‘ Just so they went when Molly Shepherd's funeral|fancied there was high holiday in Newgate the day 
was going under them, and grandmother bade me jbefore they went. Parties of convicts from the coun 
beware of her shame. ‘Tis just like a sign to me jtry arrived, and were lodged there previous to em- 
now! And here comes Mr. Jackson too.’ barkation, and the larger proportion were full of con- 

Mr. Jackson just stopped her to give her a little |\vratulations to one another on their fine prospects 
book as a remembrance, and to beg her to write 
to her grandfather, of whom he should inquire 
for her from time to time. 
late. 

* Don’t hurry yourself,’ said Frank. 
if you like, but don’t be flurried. I'l] overtake the|iree of expense toa country where they should have 
cart for you, I'll be bound ; and you had better look little to do but get rich as fast as they liked. Twe 
like yourself as you get in.’ iumong them had been transported before, and s« 

The carrier was just cracking his whip to proceec wonderful and tempting were the tales they had t 


ino pauperism. 





after a halt, when the brother and sister raade their tell, that they not only found willing listeners among 


appearance at the end of the lane. I 
giauce back upon the familiar spire and hedgerows than one of the present company to commit thefts in 
and cottage roofs, and summoned up one brightsimile|»rder to get transported and put in fortune’s way 
and a few more words for Frank.’ 
‘'Tis not as if you were to stay behind, Frank.’ 
‘To be sure not! 


grinding in the saw-pit, and the hammering at the| 


This was done in bravado by some, no doubt; anc 
1 few looked downcast, and were laughed at by their 
It was now really very|companions for the shame expressed in their coun- 

itenances and manners: butit was actually the belief] 
‘Walk quick|of most that they were lucky fellows to be carried 


Ellen cast one) sriminals wherever they went, but had induced more|knew how to take-care of myself. 


iThes: men, Giles and Green, held forth in all the | 
vanity of superier experience, and in all the pridejtake care of herself as well as jou. 
Leave every thing to me, dear.jof living cheated the law; and drew an attentivejter than to keep herself single five years for you 


Sut Jack Lawe is the finest fellc ¥ 
lof them all. He's just past thirty, and he is as rich 
as a London banker at sixty.’ 

* What, he that was within an hour of hanging ? 

‘Aye. ‘They looked pretty cluse to him for a los: 
while ; but he is es sharp in his wits as he is e!: +: 
at whatever you set bim to. He cheated them a!! 
round, and got himself free im six years, and 
you should see him out hunting or betting at Lilhards 
He is a good-hearted fellow, and does not scorn ed 
friends. Many’s the nod and word be has given : 
from the billiard-rocin window at Sidney, when 
have been parsing, let who would be there. Bs 
lery body is glad of the prosperity of John Lawe 
| Esq.’ 
| SomeLledy having made inquiry alcet the yoysee, 
\Green went on :— , 

*@, that’s the werst part of it. It's lierrid enough, 
to be sure, to be cooped up fer months on board, and 
all so solemn and dull, and no getting out ef the way 
of the clerZyman. But it’s not so bad as it used to 
be, when they treated such folks as we like so many 
wild beasts. They paid the captain so mucha head 
for the people embarked, and never asked how many 
he landed ; so he starved as many as he pleased, and 
stowed them so close that scores were stifled by th: 
way. lt was mighty dull work then for these t! 
got safe; the labor was so hard, and no liber: 
There was little encouragement to go tothe colonic< 
then. But now that they don’t kill one by inche: 
by the way, it is worth putting up with the passage, 
for the chanee of making cne's fortune at the end 
of it.’ 

‘ Particularly for them that have friends in power 
to get fine situations for them,’ said Jerry, pertly. 
* Bob and | are going to have good care taken of us, 
[hear. But it's a great plague that the old ones are 
going to be spies over us. if will spoil our sport ter 
ribly, unless we can manage to cut them.’ 

‘That's better than having them whining and 
praying after us all the way‘from here to the ship, 
as the eld folks mostly do,’ said Green. ‘ When ] 
went before, my father behaved as if he was follow- 
ing me te the gallows. He knows better now. He 
gave me the wink yesterday for a sharp chap tiat 
He said,—frue 
enough,—that the worst blunder I ever made was 
coming back when once } was well cff.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, Green ; a certain person knew how to 
She knew bet- 
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and be steady an! easy, that’s all; and don't talk of audience round them while waiting for the ecart|Tis a Ene feather in her cap to have brought you so 


Bob and Jerry, for your own sake.—All right car. which was to convey the company to the convict-ship 
rier ?— Well then, good bye |’ , 
And high on the hedge stood Frank, gazing long wall, when his brother clapped him on the shoulder 


Bob was leaning rather despondingly against the} 


far on a fool's errand.’ 
Green tried to eonceal his visible passion under an 
appearance of indifference. while he muttered that « 


after he had ceased to distinguish the bright face|ind asked him why he looked so black on this the/better one than he came for would follow him ou’ 


looking out at the back of the cart. Not till the ve- grandest day of his life. 
hicle had disappeared behind the hill did he descend 


cut hazel switches like a truant boy, muttering tc would if you'd known how Wwe were obliged to him 
himself ‘In three days we shall be off.’ 


last moment; and their distress moved the gazers to and hear Green, about how he and his set 


‘You should have said “thank'ee’’ to the judge. 
to the stubble field below, and pick up straws, and Bob, as | did when he finished with us; and so.you 


We'll have each a house and servants, and alt hand-|Put a bold face upon if, boys! 

The second departure was more public and more some about us by the time we're one-and-twenty, and 
painful. The two old folks would come out at the reanwhile, there are fine pranks tobe played. Come 
ot as 


jvery soon, if the judge did not baulk them of tle 
sentence they meant to get pronounced upon her 

‘Here they come, Jads!’ he cried, interrupting 
himself. ‘ All is ready: our carriage at the door 
! Now forit! Don 
jhave anything to say to the whiners at the gate 
Curse all spoil-sports' Give them three cheers, 
boys! Hurra! hurra! hurra! 


+ 
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an outcry against the cruelty of deserting them, and much rum in one night as they could drink in 2) And gibing, jeering, laughing, shouting, went the 


the unnatural behavior of leaving one’s country and month, and what frolics they had in the woods, be- 
kindred. A giddy young couple thanked the Castles fore he took it into his head to come back without 


for vacating their cottage just when others were leave.’ 

wanting one ; and of the rest, some who were disap- Bob shook himself free of his brether, who how 

pointed of going looked on in silent envy, and others ever would rot long let him alone. 

were loud in their reports of the dangers of the sea. ‘I say, Bob,’ he continued, returning, * they cal 

and the horrors of savage life. 

his charge in the waggon and walked on, iutending'colony if they report you sulky. You may as wel 
© . . A 

to be overtaken out of hearing of these busy tongues. hear what we are tod» when we get there. 

He looked back from the first corner, and seeing 

that there was great confusion, returned. Custle the eager hearers. 

5 


Frauk had seated you sulky; and it will be the worse for you im the 


Bob listlessly followed, and took his place among 


ibatch ef convicts through a throng of relatives and 
jformer companions, and gazing strangers; some 
iwhem were pale and weeping, others singing ut 
winking, ané more gaping in “onder and pleasure 2 
‘the scene; speculating wpon whether the. lerg: 
I\share of punishinept did not rest with those v lhe 
were left behind. Bob, and cue or two other seow! 
ers, were almost overlooked in the company of ad- 
venturers, who seemed to be going forth merrily to 
cheat the law, and seck their cortunes ‘end 
iplenty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NEW HOMES. 


Ellen was the first of the family that arrived at 
Hobart Town, in Van Diemen'’s Land. Next came 
the convict-ship, which was sent round to Launces- 
ton to disembark its passengers; that port being 
nearer the district where the convict labor was to be 
employed. When the batch of parish emigrants ar- 
rived, a fortnight afterwards, Frank found, on appli- 
cation to the proper government officer, that his 
sister had landed in good health, and had received a 
high character from the clergyman and his lady who 
had come over as superintendents of the expedition ; 
that Ellen had been forwarded, witha few of her 
fellow-passengers, to the district where a service 
had been proeured for her as dairy-maid on 2 settler’s 
farm; and that care had been taken that her parents 
and brother should be indentured to farmers in the 
same neighborhood. So far, all was well. Frank 
could learn nothing about his brothers, except that 
they were to be landed at Launceston, and that 
Launceston was within thirty miles ofthe spot where 
he was to be located, The officer he was speaking 
to had nothing to do with the arrangements respect- 
ing convicts: his business was to take care of emi- 
grant laborers on their arrival. 


Castle himself could not help being pleased at the 


appearance-of things at Hobart Town, when he and 
Frank took a walk, the evening after their arrival 
The only objections he could think of were, that 
there were few shops; that if was not at all likely 
that the country inland should be halfso civilized 
as whit he saw ; and that it was a thing he had not 
been used to, to have Christmas fall at the hottest 
time of the year, and the trees green all the winter 
through. It was now May ; and they told him that 
winter was coming on, and yet that the woods would 
look as green as now all the time; and that the 
snow, if there was any, would not lie more than a 
day on any ground but the mountain tops, and a 
bleak common here and there. They told him that 
for more than three hundred days in the year the 
sun would shine all day, and the air be dry and pure, 
and seldom too hot or too cold. All this was what 
he had not been used to, and did not know how to 
believe. His son supposed that if it came true, he 
would not object ; as one of the consequences of such 
a climate is that English people have much bette: 
health, and live, on the average, a good deal longer 
at Van Diemen's Land than at home. Castle pee v- 
ishly laughed at all talk about life and health, when 
it was, in his opinion, doubtful whether they might 
not be starved to death within three months. Fis 
son left this point to be demonstrated by time rather 
than by argument; and meanwhile observed that 
there were few signs of starvation ‘about Hobart 
Town, in which, besides the government residence. 
there are nearly eight hundred houses, most of which 
are surrounded with gardens ; the dwellings having 
been originally built on separate allotments of land, 
ofa quarter of an acre each. The streets cross at 
right-angles, and command fine views of the neigh- 
boring country, and afford cheering evidences of the 
success of the industry which has sought employ- 
ment there. A dock-yard is seen on the river's brink : 
and corn-mills, tanneries, breweries, a hat-manufac- 
tory, &c., are conspicuous in the midst of the town 
An amphitheatre of green hills rises to the west- 
ward, the crowning summit of which is 4000 feet 
high ; and from these hills descends a fine stream of 
water, flowing through the town into the Derwent 
which, with its varying expanse and beautifull) 
wooded bays and sloping shores, forms the eastern 
boundary. This view was little enough like what 
Castle had fancied in opposition to all that he had 
been told. He was forever picturing to himself a 
region of wild woods, or bleak plains covered with 
snow; and he was now es much surprised at the 
sight of meadows, hills, dales, and a thriving towr 
with a blue sky overhead, as if he might not have 
known as much before. He had complained of lis 
hard lot in being indey'ured as a shepherd ; and nm 
wonder, while he thought his flocks were to inhabit 
a dreary wilderness ; but now that he found he hau 
nothing ta.fear from storms and snow-drifts, that 
the pastures were excellent, the springs plentiful 
and the sheep as fine as the world can produce, h« 
began to think he might be worse off in point of oc- 
cupation ; though he would give nobody the satis. 
faction of hearmg him say so. His wife was to be 
a doinestic servant in the same farm where he wa: 
shepherd ; and even little Susan was carefully stipu- 
Jated for; the labor of children being valuable a‘ 


b 


ilmost any age, im a place where much more assist- 


ance is wanted than can be had. 


The first part of their journey to the Dairy Plains, 
(the district where they were to settle,) was through 
the very choicest pertion of the island, both as to 
beauty and fertility. Itis not surprising that those 
who first surveyed this tract, and took it as a fair 
sainple of the island at large, should have represented 
Van Diemen’s Land as a terrestrial paradise, and 
been suspected of exaggeration through the favora- 
bleness of their report. The fact ts, the island is 
supposed to contain about 15,000,000 acres,—one- 
third of which is considered arable, another third 
fit for sheep-pasture, and the rest unprofitable at 
present. The country between Hobart Town and 
Launceston consists of green hills and fertile plains, 
among which towns and villages and solitary dwel- 
lings are interspersed? Rivers wind between their 
wooded banks, and streams flow down from the high 
grounds. Excellent macadamized roads run threus 


etllements on either hand of the maintrack. It 
was a great amusement to Frank to compare whiat- 
ver he met with that partook of the civilization of 


strange. Before leaving Hobart ‘Town, he had been 


, 


its Mechanics 


ural productions that he met at every step. 


himself, and spreading out into bushes. The very 
ind carpet-like in the surface,as in England ; but in 
tufts. Parrots, instead of canaries, were the pets of 
young ladies; and the bandicoot was offered for salc 
instead of the rabbit, 
wire to be frightened away from the fields and gar- 


as much like partridges as pigeons ,; only more beau- 


species in England. 
the freestone bridge over the Jordan, the postman 


ish ; but the evergreen woods, in the midst of which 
arose the peppermint tree to a lofty height;— 
the herds of kangaroos coming out of their covert 
into the dewy plains at sunrise ;—the spotted opos- 
sums climbing and descending the forest trees ;—the 
black swans sailing on the lakes, and utte:ing cries 
like the creaking of an old sign-board ;—all appeared 
foreign, and scarcely belonging to the people who 
had settled among them. 

A sight of a yet different character met the eyes 
of the travellers near the close of the second day, 
when they were drawing near their future abode in 
the province called Norfolk Plains, in the éentre of 
which lay the Vairy Plains, where Ellen was expect- 
ing them. They had for some time quitted the broad 
road, and were bollowing a track along which their 
waggon proceeded with tolerable convenience. At 
last they came to a point beyond which it had not 
been carried, and where a gang of laborers was at 
work road-making ;—nvot as in England, each man 
intent upon his own heap of stones, free in limb and 
thoughtful in countenance ;—not as in Ireland, wher 
some are lounging and all are joking ;—but charged 
with the fetters of felons, and superintended by an 
armed task-master. As Frank looked upon thes: 
wretches, with their hardened or woful countenances 
he felt indeed that he was not in England, but in 
me of her penal settlements,—breathing the air oi 
me of the places where her vice and misery are de 
posited. His very soul became sick when, as the 
laborers turned to stare at the somewhat uncommon 
sight of a wagyon full of travellers, he met the eye: 
ff his convict brothers. He hoped that his com 
panions would not perceive them ; but he soon found 
that his father did, by his testy complaints of th 


my 
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|jolting of the cart, of cold and heat, and what not 


The unhappy mother looked on her outcast childrer 
with as much curiosity as compassion. Bob turned 
tway, and stooped to his work, never looking up til! 
they were out of sight; but Jerry waved his cap 
ind shouted, and dared Frank to a wager which o: 
thern would first be free to work for themselves : 
whether it would take longest to work out his sen 
tence, or to pay for Frank's passage and settlement 
This supplied a new theme of complaint to C»stle 
who wrought himself up into a passion about his 
being a slave, with all his family. Frank, who hated 
bondage as much as any man, thought it could hardly 
be called slavery to contract to work for one persor 





for a certain time, in return for advantages whic! 


the whole district, and branch off to the growing 


his own country with whatever looked new and 


all the more struck with its printing establishments, 
Institute, its Book Society, and 
schools, from observing the strangeness of the nat- 
In the 
gardens he beheld tea trees where he had been ac- 
customed to see lilacs and laburnuins; and cotton 
plants, myrtles, and geraniums growing as tall as 


grass grows differently ;—not stringy in the roots 


Cockatoos instead of crows 
dens ; and flocks of pigeons among the stubble looked 


tiful,—with their gold-dropped wings,—than cither 
On the road, in like manner, 


on horseback, the tillage and inclosures, looke” Brit- 


could not otherwise be obtained. If disappointed of 

these advantages,—of sufficient food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and money wages,—the contract was void, and 
no harm done ; if not disappointed, the object was 
gained. The evil lay, not in their case as laborers ; 
but’as honest men. Felons ought not to be let off 
so easily, (because their labor happened to be more 
valuable than at home,) as to make disgrace, for 
which many of them did not care, their only pun- 
ishment ; their worldly circumstances being actually 
bettered by their removal to a new colony. It was 
not that laborers need be better off than their family 
would probably be, four or five years hence; but 
that felons ought not to be placed in as good circum- 
stances as the honest emigrant at the end of the same 
\period. 

Frank was not yet aware (as he afterwards be- 
jcame) that, for want of knowing the rate of wages 
at the colonies, emigrants often bind themselves for 
a much lower rate than they might obtain if they 
went free, or if they were properly informed of the 
existing state of things; and thus think themselves 
deceived, and are tempted to break their contract 
when they find how matters stand. This evil is to 
be referred to the ignorance of emigrant laborers, 
quite as much as to the close economy of the set- 
tlers, and should induce all who have heard of it to 
obtain such information before concluding their bar- 
gain as will save them from repentance afterwards, 
and guard them against quarrels on tinis score with 
their new masters ;—quarrels, which, always a great 
evil,are most so in newly settled countries, where 
all hands and hearts are wanted to work together for 
the common good. As it is, a British artisan jumps 
at the offer of a plentiful subsistence and 2s, a-day 
besides for five years, out of which the expenses of 
his remoyal are to be paid ; and for this rate he binds 
himself. When he gets to his destination, he finds 
that this plentiful subsistence, including meat, bread, 
beer or spirits, tea, sugar, comfortable clothing, and 
a convenient dwelling, costs no more than Qs. a-day, 
and that, if free, he might earn, being a good work- 
man, from 7s. to 12s. a-day, or even 15s., if he be a 
superior mechanic of ascarce class. It is mortifying 
to find that he has sold himself, however much higher 
than formerly, for less than he is worth in his new 
position ; and hence arise discontepts which embit- 
ter the first years of his new life, if they do not oc- 
evasion a breach of contract. The friends of a ra- 
tional plan of emigration should do their utmost to 
make known to as many as it may concern, to what 
extent labor is wanted in the colonies,—what is the 
rate of money wages in each, and what those money 
wages will procure. The official information on 
these points transmitted from Van Diemen’s Lend 
in 1827, was, that cominon laborers earn 3s. per day ; 
commen mechanics 7s. ,; better mechanics, from &s. 
to 12s.; best ditto, from 12s. to 15s.; and persons of 
peculiar qualifications, fitted to superintend farms or 
other undertakings, 1/. a-day. Since that time, wa- 
ges are understood to have risen. The price ot 
wheat is 7s.a bushel; meat, 2d. or 3d. per }b.; sugar, 
from 3d. to Gd.; and tea, from Is. 6d. to 4s. per Ib.— 
No wonder that, amidst all their gratitude at being 
well provided for, many such workmen as Frank are 
vexed and mortified to find how much more they 
might have made of their labor. 

rar other feelings, however, than those of discon- 
tent were awakened in Frank by the aspect of his 
new abode. It was almost in a state of nature, his 
employer, Mr. Stapleton, having preceded him to 
take possession only a few days before: but it was 
ar from being a desolate spot in the midst ofa waste, 
as settlers’ farms are wont to be in colonies where 
ihe unwise object is to disperse the inhabitants, in- 
stead of bringing them near ‘o enjoy the advantages 
fa division of labor and reciprocity of consumption. 
The Dutch government at the Cape of Good Hope 
formetly forbade settlers to approach within three 
miles of each other; and thus effectually prevented 
the full improvement of the land, the construction of 
roads, and the opening of a market for exchanges. 
Hence the Dutch settlers at the Cape are to this day 
Jeprived of many advantages of civilized life. They 
have too much of whatever they grow, and too Jittle 
of what they would fain buy; and are debarred the 
spmforts of society and nfutual help. These evils are 
tkely to be avoided by the method of disposing of 
land now adopted by our government in Australia ; 
the land being sold on terms which make it the in- 
terest of the settler to improve his tract, and to take 
advantage of a neighborhood which may relieve him 
of some of his produce. Mr. Stapleton, having beeu 
bliged to choose his land carefully, and to pay {'s. 
in acre for it, (instead of Gd , or nothing at all, like 
some of the earlier inhabitants,) was not tempted to 
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-brought with him were kept near the dwelling; and 
_ the rest of the stock was not to follow till all was in 





wander away into the wilderness, and sit down where 
he might happen to like —— or to be smitten 
with some new discovery of fish-ponds, woods, and 
meadows. He made his choice instead among the 
lands of a certain district ; and selected such, as to 
extent and quality, as would on the whole best suit 
his purposes, in conjunction with the privileges of a 
neighborhood. His land, though not of the very 
first quality, was ee enough to have fetched 15s. 
per acte, if it had lain somewhat more to the north 
or east, where the country was rapidly becoming 
better peopled ; but it stretched towards the unoc- 
cupied districts at the foot of the western mountains. 
and was less valuable than if it had been surrounded 
by civilization, instead of only bordering upon it-— 
It consisted ,—not of jungle and forest ground, where 
room must be made by the axe before seed could be 
sown and sunshine visit it; but ofa lightly timbered 
and undulating surface of grass land, wanting only 
asingle burning to render it fit for the plough, or for 
a new growth of pasture. The trees were not 
of the nature of copse and thicket ; but growing in 
clumps a handred feet apart, and with clear stems, 
measuring ninety feet or more to the lowest branch; 
thus affording spots for shade and shelter without 
interfering with tillage. The boundaries, where not 
formed by natural streams, were fixed by marking 
the trees; and there was no immediate need of 
fences where neither man nor beast was likely to 
trespass, and where there was at present no live 
stock that could be in danger of straying. No one 
was near who could be tempted to steal ; for none 
were poor. The wild cattle, which in former days 
did great mischief on the grcunds of the settler, had 
long ago been driven among the mountains, where 
it was supposed the race had died out, as none now 
appeared. The few oxen and horses that Stapleton 


readiness for its reception.. A rude shed had been 
hastily constructed for shelter, under a clump of 
trees ; and a few sawn planks were lying about; by 
which Frank saw that the materials of his business 
were ready for him to begin upon without delay. 
Tools and utensils were stowed away in corners, or 
heaped under the trees, till their proper places were 
provided for them; and a goodly row of casks and 
packages of provision stood in the back-ground. 
Frank had believed that his spirit of enterprize had 
died within him under the hardships of his own 
country ; but he now felt it revive in a moment; 
and waganything but dismayed at the prospect of 
what he had to do in his capacity of carpenter, be- 
fore the scene before him could put on the appear- 
ance of a snug and well-managed farmstead. He 
saw in faney the day when a little hamlet of weathier- 
boarded cottages would be sending up their blue 
smoke among those trees, when cattle-sheds and 
sheep-pens would stretch out behind the dwellings, 
and the busy forge and creaking timber-wain would 
drown the cry of the quail, and scare away the kan- 
garoos that were now leaping over the plains. Ele 
did not forget to add a very stiperior workshop and 
timber-yard to his picture of his own dwelling; or 
to imagine his father looking down from among his 
flock on the hills, or Ellen within sight, going forth 
in the bright early morning with her milk-pail. 

Asif to answer to his thought, Ellen now appeared 
She had stolen half.an hour to run in search of Mr. 
Stapleton, to ask-once more how soon he thought 
Frank might possibly arrive. Mr. Stapleton was 
almost as eager fur the event as herself; but he knew 
ny more, and was just dismissing her, disappointed, 
when the wa-gon was heard approaching. While 
she waited a moment, straining her sight to make 


dangerous to ene in Ellen's place. 
be proud of me; and no harm can come of that.’ 


obtain a few minutes’ conversation without being 
overheard, Frank inquired, 


Frank observed, with a grave smile that pride was|son ; and Castle's brother-shepherd was not a very 


congenial companion. He was a gentleman con- 
viet ;—a young man who had gamed away lis little 
fortune, and then taken to swindling, for which he 
The first time that the brother and sister could|had been transported. Being unequal to hard work, 
jand having no mechanical skill, he was sent out to 
jtend sheep; an employment as little suitable as 
might be to his social dispositions and active habits. 
The two reluctant companions agreed only in their 
inclination to grumble. 

‘They call this a fine scene,’ observed the young 
man, ‘but it does not suit my taste. I had rather 
mind the work, though it is rather hard, to be sure ;|see our sheep in the Smithfield pens than on these 
and my cows are nothing but a credit to me, and Iidowns. Then one misses the London cries, how- 
have seen no animals to be afraid of when | go outjever much the magpies chatter here. As for the 
milking, though some of them leap about very|cooing of the doves, it really depresses the spirits. 
strangely indeed; and my mistress makes much of|People talk of the stars being so brilliant here,—like 
me, as | told you; and her litte worries are notigolden lamps; but I like real lamps better. A row 
much to be wondered at when one thinks of the con-\of them in Pall Mall is worth a hemisphere of stars.’ 
fusion we live in just now; andI dare say there} ‘4 don’t know much about lamplight,’ replied 
will be an end of them when we get our soap and|Castle, ‘having been too poor to burn candles at 
candles made out of the house, and another hand orjhome, and so going to bed in the twilight; but this 
two to help in the brewing and washing. And then|place is so lonesome, 1 sometimes wonder whether 
to think that father and you are so well off——’ it is in the world or out of it. All this view is like 

* But tell me what there is that you do not like.’jan old deserted park, to be sure; but where is the 

Ellen almost shuddered when she whispered that|squire’s house, or the church steeple, and the chil- 
her fellow servant, who ate at the same table, and|dren coming out of school? There is no public- 
sleptin the same room, and was her companion al-| Souse far or near ; and no parson or his lady to speak 
most all day, was a convict, and had been sent to\a word to one: only a young man that comes to read 
this country for robbing an aged mistress who had/prayers ou Sundays in a shed or on the green, and 
confided in her, and deserved gratitude instead ofjaway again to do the same thing somewhere else. 
treachery from her. To be compelled to hold daily|Not such a thing have I seen since | came, as a ear- 
and hourly intercourse with such a person was alriage with ladies in it; and they say there are no 
very great evil, and one w't:h doubled Frank’s|hunts. With all the game there is here, no scarlet 
anxiety about his sister. He was glad to hear that|jeckets ever come in sight from the woods.’ 
there was a probability of the woman marrying as} ‘That is the worst of it, responded the other 
soon as she could obtain a remission of her servitude|grumbler. ‘ We have all the dulness ef a country 
by steady conduct. ‘ life without its solace of amusement. It was really 

“A half smile which he perceived on Ellen's lips|too tantalizing lately, to see a kangaroo hunt which 
when this part of the story was being told, made him}l could not join. If they would let me take my 
question her further respecting the evils of her situa-|turn, | might be of some use to them as an experi- 
tion, or the trials which she might not be disposedjenced huntsman. I should like to hunt opossums 
to consider exactly as evils. The idea in her mind/till I cold get skins enough to make your pretty 
was that which he suspected,—that she might quitjdaughter a cloak worthy to be worn; and . 
her service before her convict companion.—Frenk| Castle here moved off impatiently, having too 
looked graver thanever. Who—what—where was|much paternal pride to listen to convict wooing on 
he,—the person that seemed to have made advances|Ellen's behalf. The young man followed him, con- 
in Ellen's good graces already? She was eager tejtinuing,— 

‘xplain that there was no one in particular yet. It} ‘The snipe-shooting is very choice, I'm told, in 
was too early for her to have looked about and set-|the marshes yonder. 1! must have leave when win- 
tled her mind yet ;—but there was this one, and that|ter comes on, to go and try my luck. But the hunts 
me, and the other one, that carried her pail for her,jare the best things,— more spirited perhaps than you 
morning and evening, liowever busy he might be ;jare aware of.’ 
ww was ready to teach her how to clean and card) ‘lunts! hunts!’ eried Castle. ‘1 see neither 
vool; or showed her what a pretty little homesteadideer nor fox. An odd sort of hunting, if you mean 
he was about to have in the neighborhood, and inti-/killing any of these leaping things, with their queer 
mated how happy she might be as the mistress}wiys. Why, the littl ones don’t run beside their 
of it. dame, as is natural, but she pops dhem into her bag, 

‘They hinder my work sadly, and their own too,’jand off she bops, as if she had only two legs. The 
rontinued she, blushing, ‘for all [ tell them that [first | saw, I thought she had happened an accident, 
have nothing to say to anybody yet.  lamsoafraidjand had her fore legs cut short; and | thought she 
iny of them should have been conviets, (though I}got on wonderfully well considering ; and then in a 
un sure Harry Moore never was;) and | dare not)minute appeared a whole herd of them, with their 
isk mistress anything about them.’ young in their bags.’ 

‘ Ask her, by ali neans,’ said Frank. ‘Or I will) ‘itis a pretty sight to sce them come down from 
isk your master, if you wish it. They only can telljthe woods at sunrise to feed in the plains. Then is 
us and it isa point we must find out. Meantime,|the time to hide behind a thicket, and make sure of 
keep to your business as quietly as you can. Whatjone’s game. Which do you prefer, as a bottom dish, 
makes you so sure that Moore (is not that his name ?)|kangeroo cr bandicoot? Ina pie, properly seasoned, 
was never a convict!" it is difficult to say which is the best. 1 have given 

Ellen could give no better reason than that she/many a hint down below that either is much more 
sould wager her life upen it. She thought her|palatable to me than rations of salt meat.’ 
prother grown very pertinaciqns ona sudden, because} Castle, who thought no man need desire more in 
this was not perfectly satisfactory to him ; but Frank|the way of diet than to eat meat every day, looked 
was not pertinacious—enly wary and affectionate. [with contempt on the grimaces of his companion 





‘ Well, then, I will be proud of you, and you shal! 


* Now, Ellen, tell me straight forward. 
you like your change ?’ 

*‘ Why, I more than halflike it; but there are some 
things | do not like.—It is a fine thing to be so well 
off, and to know that I shall be so: and I do not 


How do 




















out whether it was the right party, before she ran t 
meet them, her brother jumped out, and even Casile| 
started up with more alacrity than he had shown| 
since they landed. Before they could well greet| 
one another, Stapleton came up to ask where Frank’s| 
tools were, and to tell him that he was wanted very | 
much indeed. Ile could not refuse him permission 
to go forward ene mile, in order to deposit Castle| 
and his wife at their mew abode ; but he lent a hand 
towards emptying the waggon of his workman’s| 
packages, and gave him notice that he should be glad} 
to see him back the first possible moment. 

‘You will soon find what great people such as we| 
are here,’ said Elien, laughing. ‘ This is the place to| 
grow proud in. No more lounging about the fields, 
Frank ; no more leaning over gates chewing straws. | 
while nobody inquires for one. You will never need 
to touch your hat and ask for work here ; people will 
come begging you to be so very kind as to put up a 
door for any pay you please. This is the place te 
grow proud in,’ 


~ 
é 


it home, within stght and hearing of all the bustle 


over his ample supply of beef, wheaten bread, and 
cider. 

‘If yeu want to hunt,’ erid Castle, ‘1 wish you 
would kill off the vile beasts that have been making 
havec among my lambs. I might have got at one, 
bet | was downright scared with its ugliness.’ 

‘ Was it the hyena er the devil ?’ ; 

‘O, the devil, to judge by its looks It is as big 
asa middle-sized dog, with the b-esd of an otter, 

It was very well for a man of Castle's irritable crowded with teeth. It moved very slow, but Leould 
iemper to be made a shepherd, instead of a laborer do no better than stare at it.’ 

‘They call it the dev? here.” rephed the gentle- 
ind diffieulty occasioned by much pressure of work wan. ‘ You should 41g little pits, and set your dogs 
and few hands to do it. He could not have borne!upon it when it b« fallen in. Ht will go on worry- 
to be, as his wife said, driven from pillar to post,—ling your lamb, unless you keep on the wateh.’ — 
yalled off from one thing before he had done it,todo) * Another thing that pats me out,’ observed Cas 
something else to which he was altogether unaccus-|tle, ‘ is chat the beasts are one below another here, 
tomed. It suited him much better to be out uponias if they were bewitched. In England, we have a 
the downs after the sheep ; though even in that quiet horse of one size, and a dog of another, and a rat of 
place he had his troubles. The sheep-walk was toojanother ; and none of them is like the rest; but here 





CHAPTER V. 


THE CASTLES AT HOME. 


loxtensive to be under the management of one per-;we have 2 big kangaroo, and a kangaroo the size of 
2. ‘ 





a dog, and anoti er no bigger than a rat; and these|purpose. She mentioned, in her step-mother's pres- 
last are not real kangarous. I declare it makes myjence, that her master was tryin 
hair stand up to see a rat leaping like a real kanga-|in the management of vines, for the growth of which 
roo; just as it would to see a mouse shaking its mane|the climate was peculiarly favorable; and that 
and trotting and cantering like a horse. Ihave not|whether he got any wine or not, his trouble would 
been used to such freaks, and this isa country I can't/be more than repaid by his profits from his other 
understand.’ ‘fruits. 
‘I hope to understand it better,’ replied the con-|sort, though so plentiful as to lie rotting on the ground 
vict, 


what he could dojtion, ‘I hope Harr 


The peaches, to be sure, were not of the best|sneaking doings ! 


: +. 
‘1 hope, sister, he continued with some hesita- 
Moore has no acquaintance, 


more or less, with Jerry, or any other such people.’ 


Ellen’s eyes flashed as they used to do when she 
was a passionate little girl at school. 

‘Harry!’ she cried. ‘Harry Moore have any 
Harry Moore keep bad company ! 


You don’t know Harry a bit better than the very first 
‘I was always fond of roving, and in time ljafter bushels had been thrown to the pigs; but the|day,—the day when you thought he might be a con- 


may have explored farther than we can see from thesejapricots, and yet more the raspberries, which grewj|vict himself?’ 


green hills that we both find so dull. What do youlto such a size and in such quantity as no English 





‘No need to be angry, Ellen. He might just 


mean to do when you get free ?’ person would believe without seeing them, were|know him enough, you see, to say ‘ How d’ye do?’ 


‘They may settle that that got me bound,’ re-|likely to prove a good speculation, being sent to a 
pees Castle, oe Then, struck with a sense ofjdistance in the form of jam. Sugar being remark- 
is own ingratitude, he added, ‘ To be sure, if there|ably cheap in this country, there was little risk in 
is no squire’s house, there is no workhouse either ;\trying a batch of sweetmeats, which were to be sent 
and if [| see no acquaintance, there is nobody toj|to India for sale by a vessel from Launceston. The 
taunt me with misfortune ; but, on the contrary, they idea was caught up as Fllen expected it would be ; 
make much of me at home. And there's jand as the farmer and his wife did not take to the 
‘ Your daughter.’ scheme of fruit-growing as heartily as was desired, 
‘What; my little Susan! Yes, they make ajthe emigrant family tried whether they could not get 
handy little thing of her already, and , laegarden of their own. ‘The small part of their 
‘1 mean the other handy one, Ellen.’ |wages which they were yet at liberty to use was ap- 
‘She will do well enough, sir, ] assure you. She'plicd to the purchase of a plot of ground, and Frank 
has a fine spirit and a steady mind of her own, and/found time to work in it, and Ellen procured where- 
a proud brother to take care of her; and that is bet-|with to steck it, and their step-mother haunted it 
ter than a broken-down father; though it should goljearly and late, before and afler work,—and Castle 
hard with me but I would protect her, sir, if there|himself relaxed his brow, and spoke in a tone that 
was no one to do it better.’ was not querulqus, as he looked round upon that 
So saying, Castle walked off, showing by his man-|which, however mall, was so much more than he 
ner that he was not sociably disposed. had ever expected to possess again,—a family prop- 
His wife was much more altered within a shortlerty. 
time by her change of circumstances than he. The} ‘ Look at father,’ whispered Ellen to her brother. 
first thing that seemed to affect her favorably was the)‘ | have not seen him and her arm-in-arm since | 
use that was made of her little daughter in the) was no bigger than 9 1san.’ 
household arrangements. When the farmer's wife) ‘ He is like a prisoner that has been quite shut up, 
found that her new domestic was indolent and indif-\coming for the first time into the gaol court,’ said 
ferent, she endeavored to make the best of a poor/Frank. ‘The feel of the air makes him push his 
bargain by squeezing as much work as she could out/hat up from over his eyes. Only set him quite free, 
of Susan. Thechild was willing enougli, and proudjand he will uncover his brows, and lift up his head 
to find herself of so much use ; but her mother wasjlike a man.’ 
jealous on her account, and began for the first time| ‘And so he ought,’ replied Ellen, ‘ since it is for 
to show symptoms of tenderness for her. She notino fault of his own that he has been bound down to 











only argued in her defence, but helped her when she| poverty.’ 

was more disposed to proceed with her work than to| ‘Ah! poverty is a cold and dreary prison, Ellen.! 

$ go and play ;’ words which had little charm for a/That puts me in mind,—have you seen, | wonder, 

child whose associations with play were those ofjanything that has surprised you very much lately ,—| 

hunger, scolding, mockery, and all the miseries ofjany thing that you would like to tell me if you were 
auper life. When the farm servants rose at day-|sure of not being overheard, or of not being thought 
reak to go forth for the day, Susan was always ready | fanciful ?’ 

to jump up at the first word, to replenish the wallets) ‘ The word * prison’’ puts me in mind of something 


when they meet, and to judge how often Jerry might 


fairly be here. 
‘ After all,’ said Ellen, sighing, ‘ it is my father’s 


own son that | flew off about his being acquainted 


with ; so there is no need for me to be so proud. No; 
Harry does not know either of the lads, even by 


sight ; but | shall tell him what you have been say- 
ing, though nobody else, Frank.’ 


‘Certainly. Conceal nothing that weighs upon 
your mind from Harry,any more than if he was 
your husband already. 1 look to him to help me to 
keep an eye upon Bob, who may be made something 
of, they say, little hope as there is for Jerry. Bob 
works within bounds at spare hours, instead of rov- 
ing into the bush, or prowling about the settlers’ 
farms, where he has no business. Bob must be sav- 
ing money fast, unless he has unseen ways of spend- 
ing it. He works hard, and is well paid for his 
extra labor. He may have the advantage of me after 
all; and settle on a place of his own before me.’ 

‘ Because he got a free passage as a punishment. 
That is really very hard, Frank.’ 

‘ Harry Moore will be the first at liberty, however, 
Ellen; and that I am glad of on your account. I 
am soon to begin building you a house, at ever 
hours; and you may depend on my doing my best 
to have it all complete by the time the six months 
are gone.’ 

‘ Six months!’ cried Ellen. 

‘Why, I do not mean that you need wait till then. 
You may fairly marry as soon as you like ;—and 
many in our own country would be glad to have that 
said to them. | only mentioned six months as the 
time when Harry would be all his own master. 
Then I shall hope to see vou milking a cow of your 
own.—Meantime, till I have found out more about 
Jerry, be cautious how you get out of reach of those 
that will take care of you.’ 

Ellen sighed, and smiled, and wondered which 


and fill the cans, though her mother turned round in|that I have been wanting to talk to you about almostwas the strangest world,—the one she had left be- 


bed, and muttered that it was too soon to get up. 
She needed no reminding about tending the house- 
lamb, and feeding the poultry, and dusting as much 
of the coarse furniture as she could reach. 


she would wash up without breaking anything: 


this month past.—I don’t know how to believe my hind, or the new one ,which seemed, after several 
own eyes about it, but I am sure [ have seen Jerry months, nearly as foreign as when she had entered 
in our farm-yard at night, and lurking about amongiit. She had no doubt which was the pleasantest. 


After|the sheds before most of our folks are stirring in the, How could she, when a vague fear and thorough dis- 
breakfast, if any one would lift her upon the dresser.|morning.”’ 


or lay the utensils and the bowl of Water on the floor. 


\like of some of the people in the neighborhood were 
ithe only set-off against the prosperity of all whom 
but he|she loved, and her own bright prospects with such a 


‘Aye; but was he all alone, Ellen ?’ 
‘ Bob was never with him, that I could see ; 


and she was always at hand to carry messages into|seemed to ine to be waiting for somebody off our/husband as Harry Moore promised to be ? 
field or farm-yard, or to help with dinner and supper,|premises, and I thought it must naturally beme. Se 
or to carry letters to the spot where they were to be|twice I ran out tocatch him; butonce I was crossed} 
deposited in readiness for the postman’s weekly call ;|by two of our people that [ don’t choose to come in 





and when not able to do anything better, she could the way of; and the other time he was whispering} CHAPTER VI. 
scare away the crows and cockatoos from the fields wijh the same two, so that I dared not gonear. How! 
and garden. Her mother thought this a hard life for could he get liberty ? and what could he be about?’ 
a little girl: but Susan was stout, rosy,and merry; ‘Something very decp, | am afraid,’ replied her 
ay! the farmer himself found a few minutes now brother. ‘ As to the liberty,—it is no difficult mat- 
and then to take her on his knee and teach her the ter for convicts who behave pretty regularly to get’ Though convicts were unhappily supplied at an 

alphabet, in preparation for the time when a school- hours of liberty at the beginning and end of the|increasing rate from the mother-country the demand 

master gould be brought within reach. The first day ; and the lads being employed on road-making so for free laborers thronghout Van Diemen’s Land be- 

thing Mrs. Castle did heartily was washing up, one near, accounts for our getting a glimpse of themcame more urgent continually. The young men, 

day when Susan had nearly scalded her fingers..sometimes. But what 1 am uneasy about is Jerry's who settled either as wool-growers, farmers, or labor— 
She took more and more of the child's work from having so much to say to the convicts at your placeers, wanted wives. Allabove the lowest rank needed 

her, and still Susan turned to something else ; soand mine ;—for I have seen him at Stapleton’s oft- servants. The sheep were tov many for the shep- 

that ere long, both were pretty fully employed ; and encr than you have among your people. lam afraidjherds. There was too little produce in proportion 

in proportion as the onee reckless and lazy pauper of some plot : to the land ; and too few dwellings in proportion to 

became interested in the occupations going onaround ‘O,mercy!’ cried Ellen; ‘what sort of a plot?’ the produce; too much or tco little of almost every 

her,—in proportion as she bestirred herself to get. ‘That is more than I can say. Sometimes they thing, for want of a due proportion of labor. The 

the baking done while the house was clear of the plot, | hear, for nothing worse than to escape; but same thing is the case at home ; only here the pro- 

men, and the washing over in time to have a chat in some have had to do with the natives, (who are little portions are exactly reversed. 1t will be very strange 

the evening,—she grew like the active and tidy better than wild beasts,) and have brought themif in 4 short time we do not reetify the condition of 
housewife she would never have become in her own down upon the farms,setting them to steal and even'each country by the exchange which would be 

land. to murder; for which they pay the poor savage equally beneheial to both. 

freland and Van Diemen’s Land are islands of 
Ellen trembled while she asked whether any ofjabout the same size. They are each favored by na- 


LAW AND JUSTICE. 


A circumstance which hastened this change was creatures by helping themselves with their wives.’ 
the opportunity se now had of gratifying one ; 
taste,—almost the onby taste she ever had, and which the natives could be in the neighborhood.—Her ture in an unusual degree, having all the requisites 
seemed to have died out ender the hardships of her brother hoped not, as the government had declared of fertility, variety and beauty which can fit them to 


condition—a taste for gardenmg, When a girl, she that they were driven back among the mountains, be the abodes of a thriving and happy population. The 
had had a garden ; and as long a her husband had where they must soon die out, as their wild cattle had arable lands and pastures of both are excellent. The 
owned an acre of ground, she took yossession of adone : but as long as any convicts were disposed to one has fisheries of salinon, herring and cod; the 
corner of it for her pinks and roses, under pretence hush-ranging,—and some did actually escape every other of whales, and seals for export, and of a large 
of growing vegetables for the family. From that year,—he could not, for his part, feel quite secure.|variety of fish for home consumption. Both have 
time to this, nobody had heard her mention fruit or He thought he should speak to Stapleton about it,/fine natural harbors, ridges of protecting mountains, 
flowers; but Ellen bore in mind her love for them Meanwhile, he desired Ellen to drop not a syliable|stores of mineral treasure, inland lakes, and fresh 


now when the remembrance might be turned to some that should alarm her father, or any hody else. springs, wherever man may incline to fix his abede, 
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Both have, with all these advantages, their naturaljare two ways by which such prevention may be ac- 
hardships and social troubles. complished ; one by the death, the other by the refor- 

The natural hardships of each might be almost|mation of the offender. Death was too severe a 
entirely removed by a well-conducted reciprocity of|punishment for the offence of these lads: the judge 
assistance. Ireland has a population of eight mil-|must therefore have contemplated their reformation, 






ever you want a wife with no more sense than a 


monkey, and not half as many tricks, ask me, and I 
will show you how to get one.’ 

So much for the reformation of the offender. 
The other kind of security on which the judge ex- 














lion; Van Diemen’s Land of only twenty-five thou-|or have thought only of England when he spoke of|patiated was that afforded by the criminal being made 


sand. In Ireland, multitudes of half-starved wretches 
pine in idleness, and many die by the way-side, of 
that wasting of limb and heart and life which is the 
form in which poverty perpetrates murder. In Van 
Diemen’'s Land, the laborer is liable to be worn out 
by toil, and fretted by seeing half his produce rotting 
on the ground, or wastefully bestowed on swine ; 
while articles which he has always considered al- 
most as necessary as food cannot by any means be 
procured. With him, abundance is not wealth, and 
plenty brings not the happiness for which he looked 
If the wide sea did not lie between, he would beckon 
to a dozen Irishmen to come and nourish themselves 
with his superfluity, while he ey about him the 
comforts which spring out of their industry, and 
solaces himself with a due portion of that repose, 
without a certain share of which the best ends of life 
cannot be attained. Why should not a bridge be 
built across this wide sea with the capital which is 
now unproductively expended on the maintenance 
of these paupers? Why should not the charity which 
cannot in Ireland give subsistence to one without 
taking it from another, be employed in a way which 
ives support to many, to the benefit of many more ’ 
hatever funds are judiciously employed on emi- 
gration are used as if to bring to a junction with the 
over-peopled country a rich region, into which a 
hungry multitude may be poured, to the relief of the 
old, and the great advantage of the new land. If 
the wealthy among the inhabitants of the old coun- 
try would gladly, if they could, call up such a new 
— drest in fertility, from the surrounding sea, 
why do they delay effecting what is to their purpose 
the same thing? Since they cannot move the land 
to their poor, why do they not agree to devote what 
they now give in baneful charity to removing their 
poor to the new land? Till such a general agree- 
ment is arrived at, why do not individuals thus apply 
their charity, knowing that thus they not only re- 
lieve fora time, but establish for life :—that they 
not only assist the immediate objects of their bounty, 
but provide for their descendants of many genera- 
tions? The rich should choose for their almoners 
the agents of emigration. Those who have little to 
give should unite their resources to send abroad a 
ew of the young laborers of both sexes who are 
eager to go. Those who have no money to give. 
should bestow their services in spreading the knowl- 
edge of the facts how poor-laws aggravate, and emi- 
gration alleviates, if it does not remove, pauperism. 

{f this had been done long ago, the places whither 
we now transport our fre. So. 8 might at present 
have been as remarkable for the gut moral condi- 
tion of their inhabitants as they actually are for the 
reverse. If it were now to be done effectually, it is 
yet possible that Botany Bay may in time outgrow 
the odium attached to its name, and become the cho- 
sen resort of the upright and industrious. Indigence 
causes crime; aud by the prevention of indigence 
and its consequent crime, we may become better able 
than we now fancy ourselves to dispense with the 
institution of penal settlements ;—whose results are 
as disgraceful to British wisdom as that of a legal 
pauper provision. 

When Jerry and Bob were landed at Launceston, 
they were as unable as those who sent them were 
disinclined to reflect on the difference between thei: 
being sent there, innocent, to provide an honest live- 
lihood for themselves, and being deposited as a curse 
upon this new region,—both guilty and one har- 
dened, proscribed by the old country and dreaded by 
the new, and prepared to baffle all the professed ob- 
jects of their punishment. The guilt of these lads 
was distinctly referrible toindigence. Their parents 
could give them little wherewith to provide for their 
bodies, and nothing of that care «nd instruction 
which were peculiarly needful to tnem in their cir- 
cumstances of temptation. Being thus made out- 
casts, they acfed as outcasts; from which time it be- 
came a struggle between themselves and society 
which could inflict the most misery upon the other. 
They put society in fear, violated its rights, mocked 
its institutions, and helped to corruptits yet innocent 
members. Society inflicted on them disgrace, bond- 
age,and banishment; and from all this misery no 
good resulted, however much was proposed 

The jadge who pronounced sentence on Jerry and 
Bob-told them that it was necessary to the security 


society. Did the law gain its object ? a warning. 

‘I say, Bob,’ said Jerry one evening, when they} A waggon-load of new convict laborers arrived at 
had got the leave it is so easy to obiain to go out of|the Dairy Plains one day, when the accustomed gang 
bounds, and work for themselves over-hours,—‘ I say,}was at work on the road which was not yet com- 
do you remember what that fellow‘in Newgate read/pleted. The masters who happened to be present 
us about that cursed gaol where the people are mewed|were too much taken up with observing the new 
up as close as if they were in a school, and closer?" |comers to pay any attention to the looks of their 

‘ What that where they are shutin by themselves|laborers. They did not see the winks and the side- 
all night, and hard worked all day, and nobody may |long smiles ; they did not hear the snapping of fin- 
speak but the parson, and he praying and ome gers behind their backs ; they had no suspicion that 
night and morning, till a fellow’s spirit is downright}some in the waggon were old acquaintances of those 
broken? Remember it! aye; and glad enough Ijon the road. On the first opportunity after the fresh 
have been many a time that we are not there. 1’d/men were left with the others, and only one or two 
rather be hanged twice over.’ overlookers near, there was a prodigious hand-shak- 

‘Hanged! Yes: there's not much in hanging. ljing and congratulation, and questioning. ‘ How did 
have seen it several times, and thought to myself,jyou get over?’ ‘How did you manage to get sent 
‘if that’s all, I should not mind it.’ But we arejhere? ‘ How do you like transportation?’ ‘ You'll 
the best off, after all. 1 was horribly afraid, when|soon learn to know your own luck.’ ‘ This is a fine 
old wiggy began to whimper, that it was to be thejcountry, is it not?’ &c. &c. 
hulks, or a long prison, instead of going abroad;| ‘It was so cursedly dull afler you all went 
for one never knows what they mean when they say|away,’ observed one of the new-comers, ‘there was 
“ transportation.’’ You would not have looked sojnothing to stay for: but I very near got sent to 
downeast as you did if you had known what was|Sidney.’ 
before you.’ ‘Well; you could soon have got away, cither 

‘NotI. Inever thought to be made of so much|home or here. But how do you find yourself 
consequenee. "Tis good fun to see them quarrel off ?’ 
which shall have us, andto get them to bid rum and) ‘ With a bed to myself and a blanket, and rare 
brandy against each other to seduce us away. Welgood living to what I had when | was an honest 
that could not get dry bread at home,—how easy it)man. The thing | don’t like is the work ; but they 
is for us to fill our stomachs with the choice of the|say we are to have plenty of spirits.’ 
land, and get drunk with our masters at the end of} ‘To be sure ; and as to the work,—what do the 
the day,—our masters being luckily of our own|poor wretches at home do but work as hard as you, 
sort !’ and for less thay you can get in spare hours. 

‘Yours, that is, Bob; not mine. But 1 “don't)/But where's Sam? Why did not he come too?! 
know but I like mine as well. He gives me ~— ‘ He got baulked, as he deserved for being a fool. 
of spare hours, on condition of my bringing back|What aid he do but send his sister to the justice to 
what I earn. You should have seen what a fright}know how much he must steal to be transported, 
he looked in when somebody said the folks werejand no more? The justice set the parson at him ; 
growing moral at home, and no more convicts werejand between the two, they have cowed him, poor 
to be sent out.’ fellow, and he will never better his condition.’ 

‘ He was as sorry as some honester folks would be| ‘ Perhaps he is afraid. Perhaps he believes what 
glad, Jerry. But as for dividing your earnings withithe judge said about our being a warning. And yet 
your master,—they are a queer sort of earnings, Ihe tipped me the wink my that was said, and 
lave a notion.’ when some of the pretty ones in the gallery began 

‘ Easily got enough. ‘Tis only just prowling onjto cry.’ 
the downs in a dark night to meet a stray sheep; or| ‘ He knows better than you think. If you were 
making a venture into the fold. Then, if one getsjas moped as a linnet inacage, he would know 
so far as into the bush, there are other ways that you|nothing of it ; becanse you are too far off for him to 
know nothing of yet, Bob.’ see what became of you, in that case ; but, being as 

‘| never can make out how you get seal oil from you are, a merry, frolicking set, he would like to be 
the woods; being as we are thirty miles from thejamong you; and that sort of news travels fast.’ 
sea.’ Another of the party did not like his lot so well. 

‘Jerry laughed, and offered to introduce his|He said nothing of the disgrace, though he felt it; 
brother one day to somebody in the bush he little|/but he cemplained of the toil, of the tyranny of the 
dreamed of. masters, of the spite and bickerings of his com- 

* Do you mean Frank, poor fellow, or Ellen? They|panions. ‘ 
would not go so far to meet you.’ ‘If you don't like your company, change it,’ 

‘Do you think I wouldask them? It will betime'replied one to whom he had open ed his mind. 
enough for me to notice Frank when I heve a house/‘ Such a good hand as you are at a burglary, | don’t 
of my own to ask him into. I shall be the masterofjwonder that you had rather steal enough in one 
such as he before his time is out.’ ‘night to live upon for a month, than work as 

* You need not carry yourself so high, Jerry. Youjcommoner hands do. You had better go back. 
tre in a worse bondage than he, just now.’ Jerry will tell you how. Nothing is easier.’ 

‘ Curse them that put me into it, and let them sec) ‘ Well; but there is my little woman yonder, that 
if | bear itlong! UHowever, hold your tongue about|they were so kind as to send over at the same time ; 
‘tnow. There is the moon thiough the trees, ane ihow is she to get back? She can’t turn sailor, and 
the free turf under our feet. What a pity there .:|get her passage home in that way.’ 
nobody with a heavy purse likely to pass while we) ‘ Trust her for making terms with some gull of a 
are resting in the shadow under thisclump! ‘Tisjsailor, replied the other, laughing. ‘It is only 
such dull work when there is nothing better to be|following an old trade for a particular reason ; and 
had than sheep and poultry, and so many of them you'll give her leave till yon touch land again. But 
that they are scarcely worth the taking?’ let me hear before you go; there are some acquaint- 

‘IT lke roving for the sake of rovmg,’ said Bob.|ance of mine in I.cndon that will be glad to know 
‘I have plenty of matton without stealing it.’ you; and you may chance to help one enother ; 

‘I like robbing for the sake of robbing,’ replied though, to be sure, you take a higher line.’ 
his brother; ‘and the mutton is only the price of} ‘Are you thinking of sending over the fee they 
my frolic. But there issomething I like better. Letjraised for your defence ?” 
us be off, and 1 will show you, (if youl! swear not} ‘I did intend it, as a point of honor; but they 
to blab,) how you ma get such sport as vou little assure me they made a good bargain of it as it was. 
think for. Learn to ak a gun, and to cross a hey could have paid the fee three times over out 
farm-yard like a eat, and to tap at a back-door like a of the plate-chest they stole for it. 
mouse within a wainstot, and you may laugh at the shat I need trouble myself.’ 
judge and the law, and all the dogs they have set to, 
worry us.’ jyour being tried that people might be safe, there 

‘Why no, thank’ee,’ reptied Bob. ‘I am trying was another robbery going on to pay him his fees. 
after a character, you know, so | shall stay where That's rare! You should go back, (since the way is 
um. Iillight my pipe; and I've gotrum enough tojso easy,) and pick Counselor I That 
last till morning both for myself and somebody Ij}will mend the joke.’ 

















So I don’t know 


‘So while Counsellor H—— wus preaching about 


—s pocket. 





of society that they should be prevented from in- 


ilicting any further injury by their evil de ~ds.—There| 
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rather expect to mect me.’ 


| So much for the security to society from the 
‘Take cire she be not too deep for you. Bob. 


Ifexhibition ef this kind of w: 


ring. 



























































































CHAPTER VII. 
CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 


Ellen's wedding day drew near. Frank and 
Harry Moore had toiled together at spare hours to 
erect and fit up a convenient dwelling; and there 
was no fear whatever but that she and her husband 
would be amply supplied with all the necessaries 
and many of the comforts of life. Her father began 
to smile upon her, though he mutterred complaints 
of there being so many changes always going on 
that none of them ever knew when they were 
settled. Her step-mother, though still hinting that 
the girl knew what she was about when she was in 
such a hurry to come away froma poor parish, 
seemed very well satisfied to have matters so 
arranged, and rather proud than otherwise of 
belonging to Ellen.’ The farmer and his wife, whom 
Ellen served, sighed when they found she was 
going to leave them, and observed that it was always 
the way, as soon as they got suited with a dairy 
maid; but as she agreed to go on taking care of 
their cows till they could obtain another damsel in 
her place from Hobart Town, they treated her very 
graciously. The only serious drawback to her 
comfort was that Harry's fellow-laborers would go 
on courting her, though they knew she was engaged, 
and that this caused Reavy to be more jealous than 
she felt there was any occasion for, or than she 
could easly excuse. She had no other fault to find 


places of those who had eloped. Another messen- 


information of what had happened. During the 
absence of her brother, Ellen heard enough of the 
evils inflicted by runaway convicts to alarm a 
stouter heart than any young girl devotedly attached 
to her lover ever had ; and to add to her uneasiness, 
her father once 4nore became gloomy, and pvor little 
Susan clung to ber side wherever she went. Harry 
left his work twenty times a day to tell her that all 
was quiet, and bid ber not be alarmed. During the 
day, she followed his advice pretty well ; but in the 
evenings, somany tales of horror went round that, 
though she did not believe the half of them, her 
confidence was shaken; and she went to bed 
shuddering to think of what might have happened 
before morning. 

The bush-rangers scemed to be less dreaded by the 
settlers than the natives. The bush-rangers came 
down in a troop, carried off what they wanted, oc- 
casionally shooting a man or two during the process, 


the natives was mneh more horrible—their move- 
ments being stealthy, their revenge insatiable, their 
cruelty revolting. ‘They would hover about for days 
or weeks without committing an outrage, planning 
the most wicked way of proceeding, and seizing the 
most defenceless moment for pouncing on their vic- 
tims. Castle asked aloud, what Ellen inquired in 
her heart, why all this was not told them before they 


departed immediately for Launceston, for powder 
and ball, and a further supply of laborers to fill the 


ger was sent to the seat of government, to give 


and then went completely away. The warfare off 


with Harry ; but she was more than once on the|came, and what there was in wealth which could 
point of breaking off the match on this account, and|compensate for such alarms as they were ow suf- 
if it had not been for Frank’s interposition, and his|fering under? Frank satisfied her, in some degree, 
assurances that such feelings were very natural in|when he returned on the 24th,—the day before her 
Harry, she would have thrown away her own|wedding. He told her that though the first settlers 
happiness for want of being sufficiently aware of|had suffered dreadfully from the murders and plun- 
the danger of such a position as hers to a girl of less|der of the hostile natives and runaway convicts, this 
principle than herself—A circumstance happened,|was not a sufficient reason to deter other settlers from 
afew days before her marriage, which everybody|following, since, owing to the vigorous measures of] 
else thought very disastrous ; but which she could/the Australian government, sucl. outrages had been 
not think so, since it established a perfect under-|jrepressed and nearly put anend to. He pointed out 
standing between Harry and herself. to her that the horrible tales she had been told re- 


On the morning of the 2ist of December,—the|lated to former times, and assured her that, except 
height of summer in Van Diemen’s Land,—Frank|/in some districts near the wilder parts of the island, 
appeared, breathless, in the farm-yard whither Ellen|the face of a savage had not been seen for years.— 
was just going to milk her cows; Castle at the same| Ellen pointed to the mountain wastes on which their 
moment was seen at some distance, hastening from}|settlement bordered, and Frank acknowledged that 


the downs where he ought to have been tending his|the Dairy Plains lay as open to an attack as most 
sheep at this hour; Harry Moore next leaped the|newly-settled districts ; but he had been assured at 
grate and wiped his brows, seeming too much|Launceston that there was no need to terrify them- 
agitated to speak ; the farmer pulled his hat over his|selves with apprehensions as long as they were 
eyes, in anticipation of the news that was coming,jarmed and properly careful in their movements ; 
and the women crowded togéther in terror. —Ellen|since the sound of a musket would disperse a whole 
was the first to ask what was the matter. troop of savages, and they attacked no place that was 

‘Have your men decamped, farmer ?’ not left absolutely defenceless. He had distinetly 
Frank. ascertained what he had before conjectured ,—that 

‘ Yes, almost toa man. Have Stapleton’s ?’ it was not the practice of runaway convicts to plun- 

‘Two out of four; and every settler in the|der settlements where their faces were known, and 
neighborhood misses more or less this morning.’ that the only danger therefore arose from the proba- 

‘ Now the devil and his imps will be on us in the|bility that they might injure the savages, who night 
shape of a gang of bush rangers,’ muttered the|come down to wreak their revenge upon the inno- 
farmer.. cent settlers. 

‘Noton us, farmer. They will more likely goto} ‘ Ifthis isall,’ sighed Ellen, ‘ there is nothing 
some distant part, where their faces are strange.’ ‘To prevent your being iarried to-morrow, Ellen 

‘If they do, they willsend strange faces here,/So I have been telling Harry.’ 
which @omes to the same thing; for one bush-| ‘There was no occasion, thank you. I never 
ranger's face is as devilish as another. One of usimeant to put it off. The more danger, the more rea- 
must be off in search of a guard, and our shepberds,|son for our being together. Besides, it will help to 
and indeed all of us, mus{ carry arms.’ take father's mind off from his discontent. He ha 

Ellen tarned pale at the mention of arms. Harry}becn wishing himself back in Kent every hour since 
drew to her side, and told her in a tone of forced 
calmness that three of her lovers were gone. 

* Gone!’ cried Ellen joyfully.‘ Gone for good ? 

‘ Gone forever as lovers of yours.’ 

‘Thank God!’ said she. ‘ Better watch night 
and day with arms in our hands than have your head 
full of fancies, Harry. You will never believe again 
that 1 can lite such people: and you shall teach me 
to fire a gun, s0 as to defend the house while you 
are away; and I shall not be afraid of anything 
when you are at home.’ 

Harry was so alertand happy from this’ moment 
that one would: have thought there had been a 
certainty that no bush-rangers would ever come 
again, instead of a threatening that those’ who had 
till now been servants would soon re-appear as 
enemies. ; 

Whatever arms could be found were put int 
the hands of the shepherds, as they were inost in 
danger from violence fr the sake of their fiocks 
They were desired to keep in sight of one another 

far as that each should be able to make a certain 
signal agreed on, in case of his having reason te 
suppose that there were enemies at hand. Frank 
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inquired 


you went.’ 
“ ¢Indeed! Well now, I think that such an occa 
is we did at A——, to say nothing of the certainty 
of there soon being an end to it. 
vur settlers suffer from will grow less every year; 
the scarcity of labor, and danger of theft. ‘To make 
up fot these, we have the finest climate inthe world. 
abundance of all that we at present want, and the 
prospect of seeing our children, and their children 
again, well provided for.—But you must be in a 


to-morrow. So go, and cheer up, and trouble your 
head no more about black or white thieves.’ 


require preparation. 


day to he marked as different from any other. 


sO England, and of the f 





the means: but the seasons are so entirely reversec 


sional fright as this is-little to the hardship of living 


The only two evils 


hurry now, dear, considering what has to be dene 


joyed by all but those whose poverty deprives them)just get the milk-pails, and t : 
’ land if the cows are milked a little earlier than useal, 


in Van Diemen’s Land,—it is so impossible amidst 
the brilliant verdure, the heat and long days of the 
Christmas season there, to adopt the festivities car- 
ried on at home beside the hearth and over the punch 

bowl, that Christmas-day was allowed to pass quietly, 
and the grand holidays of the year were wisely 
made on the anniversaries of their settlement in 
their present abodes,—of their entrance on a life of 
prosperity. 

No fairer morning ever dawned than that on which 
Ellen arose very early, and stole out to find that re- 
freshment in the open air which she was not dis- 
posed to seek in more sleep. She had rested well 
for a few hours, but the first rays of the sun finding 
their way into her chamber, (which was more like a 
clean loft than an English bedroom,) roused her to 
thoughts that prevented her sleeping again. It was 
too soon to be looking after her cows; so she took 
her knitting, and sat on the bench outside the house, 
whence she could look over a vast tract of country, 
and where she was pretty sure of an hour’s quiet. 
She had some thoughts to spare for her old Kentish 
neighbors ; and began to fancy how her grandmother 
would he getting up three hours after, when it would 
be scarcely dawning, to make the room tidy, and 
light the fire to boil the kettle; and how the old 
couple would put on their best, and draw over the 
hearth with their Christmas breakfast. Then she 
thought of the many — and girls she knew who 
would be going to church, with red noses, and shiver- 
ing in their scanty clothing. Then she sighed when 
she remembered that she might never more hear 
psalms sung in achurch; and againshe smiled while 
fancying Mr. Fellowes’s great dinner to half the 
parish,—a dinner of roast beef and ale and plum 
puddings, and Mr. Jackson there to say grace, and 
the clerk to sing a Christmas carol, and every old 
man giving a toast by turns, and some one perhaps 
to propose the healths of their friends faraway. She 
blushed, all alone as she was; when she wondered 
what they would say ifthey knew she was to be 
married so soon, especially if they could see Harry. 
It was strange, while her mind was thus full of pic- 
tures of a frosty day, of a smoking table, of a roaring 
fire, lamps, and a steaming punch-bow], to look up 
and observe what was before her eyes. The scene 
was not even like a midsummer morning in Kent. 
It was not dotted with villages: there were no hop- 
grounds, and ali the apples grown within five miles 
would hardly have made an orchard. There were 
no spires among the trees; nor did the morning 
mists rise from the dells or hover over the meadows. 
All was clear and dry and verdant under the deep 
blue sky. No haze coun over the running streams 
that found their way among the grassy hillocks. 
Neither oak nor beech grew on the hill side, nor pines 
on the ridges of the mountains behind ; but trees to 
whose strange foliage her eye was yet unaccustomed 
reared their lofty stems where it did not appear that 
the hand of man was likely to have planted them ; 
and myrtles and geraniums grew up roof-high, like 
the finest monthly roses in England. Instead of the 
little white butterflies flitting over the daisied turf, 
\there were splendid ones alighting. here and there 





‘jin the neighboring garden, larger and gayer than 


the finest of the flowers they fed upen. Instead of 
ithe lark rising from her dewy nest into the pink 
inorning cloud, there were green and crimsen par- 
rots glancing among the lofty evergreens. Instead 
of flickering swarms of midges, flies shone like emer- 
alds in the su. Instead of a field-monse venturing 
jout of its bole, or frogs leaping ecress the patk, 
speckled and gilded snakes (of which Ellen had 
jlearned not to be afraid) wriggled out into the sun- 
shine, and finding that the world was not all asleep, 
made haste to hide themselves again. 

‘4f f could fancy any part of this to be England,’ 
thought Ellen, ‘it would be yonder spot behind the 
rahge of woodland, where the smoke is rising. If 
that were but grandfather's cottage, how | would 
run and bring them here before anybody else was 
‘up. ‘They will be so sorry not to have seen me mar- 
‘ried, and not to know Harry! But I cannot make 
out that smoke. 1 did not know that any body lived 
there, and it looks more than enough to come from 
‘a single chimney. Perhaps the man that found the 


Ellen had, however, little more than usual to dolbrick clay, and talked of having a kiln, may have 
this day, as hers was not the kind of wedding tu settled there. 
The travelling elfiplain whojo'clock it is now : 
was to come-and perform the Christmas service, was|mornivg’s work first, that he might stay when he 
to marry the young people, and thus only ngs 

1c 
settlers, no doubt, thought much of their friends in\spared from his work on his wedding day ! 

' ‘stivities which are there en-|must be all over-sleeping themselves, | think. 


1 will ask Harry. 1 wonder what 
' He said he should finish his 


idid come. How odd it scems that there are so few 
people to do things here, that a man can searecly be | 
hey 
I} 


d that may wake them ; 




































































































st it will not signify. | only get fidgetty, sitting here,| He was as bold, however, as he was disccrning.|wife. In a moment, he bethought hinself of the 
e and fancying noises ; from missing the singing-birds |He left three or four men to guard the women andj|back window, and of the loaded musket standing 
r- I dare say, that are busy among the boughs on such|stock at home, and set off, as if on a sudden impulse, beside it. It proved to be within reach ; but his wite 
a morning as thisin England. 1[t was an odd squeak|to hunt emus with the rest of his company, deter-| was sitting almost in a straight line between him and 
y, and whistle that [ heard just now ; perhaps a quail| mining to describe a circuit of some miles, (including|the savage. No matter! he must fire, for her last 
y or a paroquet, or some other bird that I don’t know/the spot whence the smoke arose) and to leave no|moment was come if he did not. ° In a fit of despe 
n the note of yet. Or it might be one of those noisy|lurking place unsearched. Frank went with him.jration he took aim as the creature was preparing for 
of black swzns on the lake yonder. I willnot stay any)Castle insisted on following his usual occupation on|a spring. The ball whistled past Ellen's ear, and 
longer to be startled. That was only a butterfly thatithe downs, declaring himself safe enough, with com- lodged in the head of the foe. 
h@@ flew dazzling before my eyes; and these flies do not|panions within call, and om an open place where no They were indeed safe, though it was long before 
2. sting, so I need not mind their buzzing. There 'jone could come within half a mile without being|they could believe themselves so, or Ellen could 
3. I had rather hear that lowing that I have been used|seen. This was protection enough against an enemy |take courage to cross to the farm to tell what had hap- 
ll to from a child than any music in the world. Lshould|who carried no other weapons than hatchets and pened. As there were no more traces of lurkers in 
g be sorry indeed to give up these cows, for all I am|pointed sticks, hardly worthy of the name of spears. the neighborhood, it was supposed that the one shot 
a going to have one of my own.’ Harry remained, of course, with his bride. in the grass was the mother, the one in the door-way 
0 Ellen purposely made some noise in getting her| The day wore away tediously, while the home-|the father of the infant which no one now knew what 
s pails, that she might wake somebody and find out/guard now patrolled the premises, now indolently to do with. lt might be dangerous to keep it, whether 
k how time went. She could not account for the sun|began to work at any little thing that might happen|it flourished of died under the care of the settlers ; 
being so low in the sky till she heard the farmer|to want doing in the farm-yard, and then came tojand there seemed to be no place where it could be 
grow! that he wished people would be quiet till it}sit on the bench before the door, complaining of the deposited with the hope of its being found by its own 
,, was time to get up; which it would not be for two/heat.- The women, meanwhile, peeped from thejtribe. When Frank and his companions returned 
h hours, yet. ’ door, or came out to chat, or listened for the ery of/from the hunt, they threw light on this and other 
r After pausing before the door to watch the distant|the dogs, that they might learn in which direction|curious matters, and brought comfortable tidings to 
d smoke, which had much increased, Ellen repaired to/the hunting party was turning. the inmates of the farm. The Castles, indeed, and 
d the cow-yard, immediately behind the dwelling.) ‘ Ellen,’ said her husband, ‘1 do wonder you can|they alone, found as much matter of concern as of 
d She stumbled on something in the litter, which she|look oo buey on vur wedding day. comfort in what Frank had to tell. 
eC mistook for a little black pig, till its cry made her| ‘QO, 1 amnotreally busy ! It isonly todrive away| In following the emu hunt, the farmer and his 
e think it was.something much less agreeable to meet|thought when you are out of sight.’ party had skirted a tract of woodland, called the bush, 
oO with. Stooping down, she saw that it was certainly} ‘ Well then, come with me across the road,—just|within which they perceived traces of persons hay- 
% a black baby ; ugly and lean and dirty ; but certainly|to our own cottage, and see how ae it was madeling lately passed. On searching further, they came 
7 ababy. She did not scream; she had the presence for us to have dined in to-day, if all this had notjupon a scene rather different trom what they had 
r of mind not to touch the little thing, remembering|happened. Frank was there after you left it last expected, and not the most agreeable in the world, 
e that, for aught she knew, the parents might be lurk-|night ; and there is more in it than you expect to though it fully accounted for the visit of the natives. 
ing among the sheds, and ready to spring upon her see:—Now, don’t look so afraid It is no further —Under a large mimosa, which waved its long 
if she should attempt to carry away the infant, which thaa yonder saw-pit; and I tell you there is nota branches of yellow flowers over the turf, and made 
had probably been dropped in the hurry of getting hole that a snake ean creep into that we have notlja flickering shade, lay Jerry, enjoying the perfection 
out of her way. Trembling and dreading to look|searched within this hour.—lI do not believe there is/of convict luxury ; that is, smoking his pipe, drink- 
behind her, she stepped back into the house, and|a savage within twenty miles.—O, the baby !—Aye.|ing rum, and doing what he pleased with a black 
now roused the farmer in good earnest. In a few/[ suppose 1t dropped from the clouds, or one of the|wife, who, having skinned the kangaroo and lighted 
minutes, the whole household was in the cow-yard ;|dogs may have picked it up in the bush. "Tis not/the fire, squatted down on the turf waiting for fur- 
the men not choosing to separate, and the women|for myself that | care for all this disturbance : ’tis|ther orders. If it had not been for the child she 
being afraid to leave their protectors. The clild|because they have spoiled your wedding day so that|carried in a hood of hide on her shoulders, she would 
was still there, and nothing was discovered in the|you will never bear to look back to it.’ have been taken for a tame monkey, so little was 
general search of the premises which now took place.|_ Ellen wished they were but rid of their black foes|there human in her appearance. and gestures; but 
When the farmer saw the smoke at a distance, he|for this time, and then she should care little what|the tiny face that peeped over her shoulder had that 
ascribed it at once to a party ofxnatives having set/her wedding day had been. They said thatone sight|in it which bespoke humanity, however soon the 
; the grass on fire. in cooking their kangaroo repast of a savage in a life-time was as much as most sei-|dawning rationality might be destined to be extin- 
. He thought it probable that two orthree spies mightitlers had.—She must step in passing to see what guished.— On seeing the hunting-party, Jerry sprang 
; be at hand, and the rest of the party ready for ajailed the poor infant, which was squalling in muchjto his feet, serzed his arms, and whistled shril] and 
, summons to fall on the farm as soon as it should, by|the same style as df it had had a svhite skin :—a squalljlong; whereupon so many hootings and whistlings 
‘ any accident, be left undefended. He would notljagainst which Ellen could not shut her heart any|were heard through the wood, so many ferecious 
have the child brought into the house, but fed it him-|inore than her ears. faces appeared from among the brakes on every hand, 
‘ self with milk, and laid iton some straw near where}, ‘J must take it and quietit, said she, ‘1 cam putithat it became prudent to explain that no war was 
: it was found, in a conspicuons situation. Beside it/it down again as we come back in ten minutes.’ intended by tie hunting party. Frank and Jerry 
he placed seiue brandy, and a portion of food forthe} So lulling and rocking the little woolly-headed|were the spokesmen : and the result of their confer- 
p?rents, if they should choose to come for it. savage in her arms, she proceeded to her owa cot-jence was the communication of news of much im 
‘ There is no*knowing,’ said he, ‘ but they may be|tage, to admire whatever had been suggested by her|portance to both parties. Jerry learned that the set- 
looking on ; and one may as well give them the|husband, and added by her neat-handed brother. tlements below were so wel! wuarded and reinforced 
chance of feeling kindly, and making peace with us..| ‘What bird makes that odd noise ?’ inquired Ellen|that any attempt at plunder must fail; and he assured 
And he silenced one of his men who began to ex-|presently. ‘A magpie, or a parrot, or what? J/Frank that he was about to depart at once with his 
| patiate on the impossibility of obtaining any but ajheard it early this morning, and never before. Aj}band to one of the islands in Bass’s Strait, to live 
false peace with these treacherous savages squeak and then a sort of whistle. ‘Hark !’ 
Nothing could satisty Harry but standing over his| ‘’Tis no bird,’ said Harry, in a hoarse whisper, 
betrothed with a musket while she was milking.‘ Shut and bar the door after me |’ 
As for lwr, every rustle among the leaves, every} And he darted out of the cottage. Instead of 
movement of the cow before her, made her inwardly|shutting the door, Ellen flew tothe window to watch|savage party had gone down to wreak their revence 
start; though she managed admirably to keep her|}what became of Harry. He was shouting andin fulljon the first whites they could meet with. He was 
terrors to herself. pursuit of something which leaped like a kangaroc really sorry, he declared, to bear how Ellen's wed 
The arrival of the chaplain happened fortunately |throug! the high grass. He fired, and, as she judged|ding day had been disturbed ; and solemnly promised 
for collecting the neighboring settlers ; and, by the|by his ery of triumph, reached his mark. A rustle|to draw off the foe to a distant quarter, and wateh 
farmer's desire, nothing was said of what had hap-|outside the door at this moment caught her excited|that they did not again molest the Dairy Plains 
pened «till the services he came to perform werejear; and on turning, she saw, distingt in the sun-|Frank could trust to these promises, as poor Jerry, 
ended. Harry and Eilen were married, amidst some| shine on the door-sill, the shadow of a human fig p 
grave looks from the family of which they had tilljure, as of some ore lying in wait outside. Faigt 
now made a part, and the smiles of all the guests. with the pang of terror, she sunk down on a chair 
Ellen's disappointed lovers,—the only people wholin the middle of the room, with the baby still 
could possibly disapprove of the ceremony,—were|in her arms, and gazed at the open doorway with 
absent; and she tried not to think about what they/eves that might seem starting from their sockets. 
j might be doing or planning. immediately the black form she dreaded to see be 
‘The barking of the dogs next drew the party to|gan to appear A crouching, grovelling savage, 
the door, and they saw what was a strange sight to|lean and coarse as an ape, showing his teeth among 
many of the new-comers. A flock of emus, or na-|his painted beard, and fixing his snake-like eyes upen|remaining at his work when his comrades eloped, 
tive ostriches, was speeding over the plain, almost/hers, came creeping on his knees and one and, the|and had, in consequence, got promoted to a better 
within shot. other holding a glittering hatchet. Ellen made nei-jiind of employment, by which he had it in his power 
* What are they?’ inguired one. ther movement nor sound. If it had been a wild 
*’Tis many a montu since we have seen an emu, |beast, she might have snatched ‘un a loaded musket 
observed another. ‘1 thought we had frightened| which was behind her, and have attempted to defend)story of his morning's ¢dventures, «| must gu and 
away all that were left in these parts.’ herself; but this was a man,—among all his defor-|bring you the wedding preseut poor Jerry left be- 
* What are you all about,’ cried a third. ‘ Out/mities, stilta man; and she was kept motionless by|hind for you.’ And he explained that a sun dia! 
with the dogs and afler them! Make chase befire|a more enervating horror than she would once have|was hidden in a secure place, whence it should be 
it is too late!’ believed any human being could inspire her with jbrought and put up immediately. 
‘A decoy! a decoy !’ exclaimed the farmer. ‘Now)It was weil she left the weapon alone. It was bet | ‘1s it sfolen, do you think ?’ inquired Ellen timidly, 
{ am certain that mine is a marked place. These/ter handled by another. Harry, returning with the}: Indeed, I had rather not have it.’ 7 
savages have driven down the emus before them, to} musket he had just discharged, caught a full view of| ‘It is not stolen. A watch-rmaker, a clever man 
tempt us men out to hunt, and they are crouching|the creature grovelling at his door, and had the mis-|enongh, came over in the same ship with the lads, 
near to fall on while we are away.’ ery of feeling himself utterly unable to defend hisjand Jerry paid him for making this dial f 
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among, or reign over the natives, as many a conviet 
had done before him. He owned that his black wife 
was stolen, and that her husband having been 
knocked on the head in the scuffle, the rest of the 


amidst all his iniquities, retained a rude sense of 
henor, and a lingering attachment to his family. . 
especiaily a pride in hissister Ellen.— Frank learned 
with great satisfaction that Bob's disappearance from 
the neighborhood was net owing to his having run 
away. He had refused to do so, his ambition being 
to become a great man in the settlement. provided 
he could accomplish his object without too much 
trouble and self-denial. He had made a merit of 


to make a good deal of money. 
‘And now , Ellen, said Frank. on conelodin r the 














































































































































































































































































































































































































knowing you had no watch. 
sent you money, he said, but thought you would 
like this better, since there is little that can be bought 
in these parts that you have not without money.’ 

‘J don’t know how it is,’ observed Ellen; ‘ but 


He could easily have 


though it is very shocking that Jerry has got pean 
these people, and into such a brutal way of life, 
feel less afraid of them now that he is there. If it 
were not for this, [ should feel that such a fright as 
we have had will set against a great deal of the good 
we have fallen in with here.’ 

‘{t always happens, Ellen, all through life, and all 
over the world, that there is something to set against 
other things ; and never more so than when_ people 
leave their own country. If aman quits England 
through intolerable poverty, he must not expect to 
find everything to his mind, and abundance besides. 
If he goes tg Canada, he may gain what he emigrates 
for,—food for himself, and property to leave to his 
children ; but he must pat up with tremendous toil 
and hardship till he can bring his land into order, 
and with long, dreary winters, such as he had no 
notion of before. If he goes to the Cape, he finds a 
better climate and less toil; but from the manner of 
letting land there, he is out of the way of society and 
neighborhood, and cannot save so as to make his 
children richer than himself. If he comes here, he 
finds the finest climate in the world, and an easy 
way of settling; but then there is the plague of 
having convicts always about him, and the occa- 
sional peril of being robbed ;—and in some few of] 
the wilder parts of the island, of an individual here 
and there being murdered. But this last danger is 
rrowing less every year, and cannot exist long.— 

ow, since there is evil everywhere, the question is 
what is the least? I, for one, think them ‘all less 
than living in England in hopeless poverty, or even 
than getting a iiaiens subsistence there with the 
sight of hopeless poverty ever before one's eyes, and 
the groans or vicious mirth of pauperism echoing 
through the alleys of all the cities of England. 
for one, feel it well worth anything troublesome we 
have met with, or can meet with here, to plant my 
foot on this hill, and look down upon yonder farm- 
steads, and over all these plains and hills and dales, 
with smoke rising here and there, and say to my- 
self ‘'I'here is not so much as one pauper within a 
hundred miles.”’’ 

When, after afew days, the black baby had, by 
Jerry’s means, been restored to his tribe, when the 
country was known to be clear of such unwelcome 
intruders, and Harry and Ellen were therefore at 
liberty to settle down at length in their own house, 
the bride was quite of her brother's opinion respect- 
ing the goodliness of the exchange from pauperism 
in Kent to plenty in Van Diemen’s Land. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MORE THE BETTER CHEER. 


Frank kept his promise of writing to his friend 
Mr. Jackson, from time to time, as he had opportu- 
nity. One ofhis letters, written four years after 
his arrival in the Dairy Plains, contained the most 
important news he had yet had occasion to send o 
the state of himself and his family. 

‘Respected Sir, 

‘| have often thought and called. myself bold in 
what I have said to you in my letters; but you*have 
always taken it kindly. This kindness makes me 
more bold than ever, especially as to two things that 
{ am going to write about, when I have a little ex- 
plained our present condition. a 

‘ My employer and [are about to part; which you 
will be surprised to hear, as there is a full year re- 
maining of the time | bound myself to serve. It is 
through no quarrel, however; Mr. Stapleton having 
been a good master to me, unless for wanting more 


or by your door; and not as if this letter had to 
travel over the wide sea before it reaches you. 
should like to know whether it has ever happened 
to you to fanc 
to this place ? 
it would be the best thing for the society here, and 
might prove su to themselves, in cases where they 
are not very well off, and have little to leave that 
they care for. You make no secret, sir, of its being|should be disappointment both ways, | hardly know 
dificult for your family to live on such a curacy as 
yours, and you have even talked of settling your 
sons abroad, as they grow up. 
them,—or (what is better) bring them here,—they 
shall be made welcome, and watched over and taken 
care of as they ought to be by those who owe so muchlour hearts and tempers were hurt; like sounany at 


home, better perhaps than ourselves. 


ant seftlement in a very few years to you and yours.|try us any more, we have good reason now to be 
There are now eleven farms and other dwellings 


to their father. 


,jand Launceston is within reach. 


on this spot: and thus I find myself at hberty a year 
sooner than I expected. He offered me an introduc- 
tion that would get me good terms from the gentle- 
man that has taken his pretty place ; but not know- 
ing yet what sort of person he is, and there being, 
thank God! far more work in my way to be done,at 
any price than I can get through, I wish to keep 
myself free. To finish about myself first,—I am 
building a sort of double house, in the middle of a 
very pretty piece of land. One end of the house is 
for myself, and the other for my father, against his 
time is up. It would do your heart good, sir, to see 
how he has everything comfortable about him, though 
he goes on complaining, to be sure, that this is not 
the old country. My step-mother has succeeded 
finely with her fruit this year, and there is as good 
cider of hers in every cotiage as any in Worcester- 
shire ; and such flowers as she grows make the place 
look like a paradise. 

‘ Allow me now, sir, to go on as if we were talk- 
ing as we have often done over the church-yard gate, 


1 


entlemen like yourself coming over 
am sure, if couch would think of it, 


sp 


If you would sénd 


Indeed, sir, this might prove a pleas- 


keep hersel 
should follow me out. Through all these long four 


h 


and this is the other libert 
to take. 
ing her steadiness so well, you would kt her cross 
with you, waiting on the youn 
voyage—for the expense of which I will be answer- 
able. Whether you join us or not, I have little doubt 
you will kindly put her in the way of coming with 
the least possible delay; and you may depend on 
my meeting her before she lands. 


see her letter to 
to send money t 
sec, for my own. 


what has been deep down in it for so ang 
great while to wait for an answer; an 


how I shall bear it. 
is to me the chief thing ; and if you come too, | 
wonder what we can manage to find to wish for 
next. 


hardships early, and to take us out of them before 





think of doing so, sir, it would be the best piece of , 
news that could reach the Dairy Plains from any 
part of the world. You should have the heartiest 
aon ag from some whom you are pleased to call old 
riends. 


‘Perhaps, sir, you may remember saying some- 


suing to me about the difficulty of getting a wife 
ere. 


I have never tried, because there was one in 
England, as F pe know, that I always hoped might 
single till we should agree that she 


ears we have had this in view, and now | shall 
ave a house ready forher by the time she can come ; 
I told you I was about 
If you should really come, perhaps, know- 


ladies during the 


‘I have said nothin 
i 


‘It is a load off my mind, sir, to have written 
It isa 
if there 


of Ellen, because you will 
randfather. 1l-liave leftit to her 
is time, as | have other use, you 


But I am pretty sure of what 
It pleased God to give” Ellen and me our 


If He should 


patient; and in the mean while, we desire to save 


within three miles, and more building every year ;|others from what we had to go through for a short 


that they are crying @ut continually for a settled 
clergyman and a school; and, if we cannot get so 
much, for a library. You would find a good house, 


with a stable, and a horse in it; a garden, and two|Y" Would have. 


or three fields ; a school-room with five-and-twenty 
scholars, whose parents would pay you well both for 
your teaching and your Sunday services. We should 
ask you too, to choose a little library at our expense, 
and should add to it, under your direction, every 
year ; so that your children as well as those of the 
settlers should have every advantage. You will find 
further particulars of what we can offer you in the 
public letter which accompanies this. 

‘My fear is, that the consideration of the young 
ladies will deter you, should you otherwise be dis- 
posed to listen to our plan; and, indeed, England 
seeins at first sight the best place for daughters that 
have lost their mother. ButI have great hopes that 
these plains may be like an English county before 
your young ladies have grownup. When once gen- 
tlemen, especially clergymen, begin to come, more 
follow ; and this is all we want to inake the Dairy 
Plains like parts of Sussex or Dorsetshire. We have 
specimens of each class, up to the thriving farmer 
und wool-grower. There is also a surveyor; and a 
surgeon is coming, they say—though he is the last 
person wanted, except for an accident now and then, 
for we really have no sickness. If, in addition to 
hese, we could have over a tanner or two, a coal- 
master, a vine-grower,a store-keeper, and so on, 
each with his proper laborers, ours would be as flour- 
ishing a settlement as any in the world. There is 
coal in plenty, and a fine market in every direction, 
if we had but peeple to work it ; and the same may 
be said of slafe, and bark, and hides. Some Portn- 
guese vine-dressers are making a fine thing of a 
vineyard in the south of the island; and ~ 2 not 
here, instead of our having to import spirits in such 
quantities as make drunkards of too many of our 
laborers? The commoner sorts of wine we might 
make would soon drive out spirits, to our great ben- 
efit in every way. As for clothing, utensils, and 
other things that are brought to great perfection and 
cheapness in England, we had better go on buying 











workout of me than mortal arm could do ; for which, 
however, he was always willing to pay the well. 
The fact is, sir, he is a daring and a bustling man, 
such as they say are always to be found in new 
cquntries, wanting, as soon as they have got all 
pretty comfortable about them, to go farther into the 
wilds and begin again. I see the good of there be- 
ing such men, but do not wish to be one; s0, when 
Stapleton offered me any wages [ liked, to go with 


there; and [ have no doubt they will be as glad of 
our productions as we of their manufactures. You 
will be pleased to hear that there arealreedy twenty- 
six vessels belonging to the island, and that upwards 
of thirty traded with us from Great Britain last 
year; and that 1,000,000 lbs. of wool were sent there 
within the twelve months. All these things I men- 
tion to show what a rising country this is, and how 
well worth the while of many a man above the rank 


The people about|time, and therefore write as we do about coming 
us are mostly very intelligent; and it is a good signlover. 


‘Frank CastTLe. 


‘P. 8S. There are fine downs here for the young 
gentlemen to fly their kites, just behind the house 
Ellen will take care that Miss 
Maria shall have a pretty poultry-yard ; and Susan 
is taming an opossum mouse for the other little 
lady.’ 


= 


The many months which necessarily elapsed 
before an answer to the above could be received did 
indeed seem long; almost as much so to Frank's 
family as to himself. Ellen had made a request 
scarcely less important than Frank's to the happiness 
of her parents, if not to herown. She had always’ 
been convinced that the child which had been sent 
to the workhouse by the parish surgeon of A 
was her stepmother’s; and it had ever been her 
resolution to yield a sister's protection to it. Hary 
Moore was as willing as herself to have the child 
over; and as the boy was now only five years old, 
there was hope that he might prove an exception to 
the general rule of the corruption of parish-bred 
children. Frank's betrothed was requested to bring 
him out with her; and if Mrs. Castle ‘ss still 
disinclined to own him, he was to take bis place as 
the eldest of Harry Moore’s children. There was 
not a man, woman, or child in the neighborhood 
that did not see the importance of having a ong 
man’s family come among them; and by all, 
therefore, Mr. Jackson's reply was looked for as the 
oracle which wasto decide whether their settlement 
might immediately rise to that degree of prosperity, 
which is caused by the union of bigh civilization 
with universal plenty, or whether it must remain for 
some time longer in the rude state which is ever 
the consequence of a scarcity of knowledge and of 
leisure. The parents began already to teach their 
children the alphabet and the multiplication table, 
during the evenings of the week, and as many 
hymns as they cou!d recollecton Sundays. The little 
ones already began to play keeping school; and the 
travelling chaplain was told, week by week, how 
much pleasanter he would find his occasional visits 
when there should be a resident pastor on the spot, 
more worthy to converse with fim than any of his 
flock. A part of the Sunday leisure was spent by 
many in repairing to the field where Mr. Jackson's 
house was to be; and then what planning there 
was about the garden, and the stand of bee-hives, 
and the paddock, and every other appendage to thie 
parsonage! Some of the lads were traiming a pony 
tor the young Jacksons, and the rarest and finest 
plants were destined for their fiower-beds. 

The answer was expected to arrive in May, and 











him, I said ‘* No,” mene OF engaged to serve him 
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of laborers and artizans to come to. If you should 


every one hoped it would be before the anniversary ; 
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that celebration of the arrival of the emigrants in a 
land of plenty which has already been spoken of as 
the best of their festivals. {t happened to arrive on 
that very day. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TRUE CITIZENSHIP. 


Bright and busy were the mornings of these 
anniversaries ;—each busier and brighter than the 
last, as the families of the settlers grew in numbers 
and prosperity. The laborers and mechanics who 
had arrived in the same waggon with the Castles, 
had found wives or had them over, and now came 
thronging with their infants, bringing also the new 
comers of their craft, or in their employ ; so that it 
was found necessary to spread a greater length of 
table every year under the shade where they dined, 
and to provide a larger treat of game. 

There was more bustle than usual this time, from 
Stapleton having chosen this very morning for his 
departure to the new territory whens he meant to 
establish a lodge in the wilderness. As it was a 
holiday, several neighbors followed in his train for 
a few miles; and when obliged to turn back, gave 
three cheers to their departing neighbor, and three 
to him who was to be his successor in the abode 
which had grown up flourishing before their eyes, 
and was the chief ornament of their settlement. 
Frank joined in these cheers, and then told his 
companions that he would follow them home in an 
hour, as Mr. Stapleton had still some more directions 
to give, and wished for his company a little farther. 
—When Frank re-appeared at noon, he looked so 
grave, and had suddenly become so silent, that 
everybody was struck, and his sister alarmed. He 
hastily reminded her that it was post-day ; and said 
he was going himself to meet the postman, and 
would be back before dinner.was on table. Three 
or four holiday-folks went with him; and none 
wondered that he looked grave on hearing the 
sentence, ‘ No letters for the Dairy Plains.’ Before 


they were half way back, some of the acuter ears 
among the party caught the welcome and very rare 


sound of waggon wheels in their rear. In course of 
time, the vehicle appeared briskly approaching on 
the Launceston toad, and Frank sprang eagerly 


forward to gaze in the faces of the passengers. A\! 
were strange ; and these repeated disappointments 
left him no heart to hail the travellers. His 
companions did so, however; and the reply was 
that these were laborers from England, some bound 
to Stapleton’s successor, and others on their way to 


a settlement further on. 


‘ What part of England were they from?’ ‘Kent 
and Surrey.’ .‘ Did they bring letters for the Dairy 
Plains?’ ‘ Plenty ; and something besides letters.’ 
So saying, they exhibited alittle boy, the very image 
of Jerry at five years old. Frank silently caught 
him up in his arms, and carried him on without ask- 
ing another question ; the dreary conviction having 
- struck him that as this child was sent alone, none of 


the others he wished for were comin 


Little passed between himself afd ‘Eten, who was 


on the watch. 


‘ Here is the child, Ellen. May he be a blessing 


to you !’ 


‘Is he alone? No letters? No message? Or 


worse than none ?’ 


‘ There are letters, but | have not got them from 
these people yet. They cannot be good, you know,| ; 


or why 





He could not go on. Ellen ran to beg the par- 
ticular favor of the travellers to get out the letters 
immediately. This was easily done, the packages 
of the laborers being small; and before Frank was 
called upon to carve for a few dozen hungry people. 

hi dish and 
ungrateful to have been so soon cast down ; and his 
gravity was seen by those who watched him to be of 
a very different character from that which had seized 


he had satisfied himself that it was very ¢ 


him three hours before. 


It was not Ellen’s wish that the little workhouse 
child should meet his parents for the frst time in the 
presence of strangers Knowing that Castle and his 
wife were gathering fruit in their garden, she 


took the boy there, (after having brushed the dust 
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tage,) and put him in at the 
to be frightened if he was s 


heard him call. ‘ He is come! 


Harry,’ said Ellen to her husband. 
need to go begging for a father.’ 
Among the toasts which were given after dinner,| ‘No more is the coat on your back an old coat; 
some one proposed Mr. Stapleton’s successor, whose|and how is it the worse for that ?’ 

e enough that nobody had been} ‘Tush! Stuff! One's coat has nothing to do 
is day ; and perhaps it was not/with one’s happiness, as one's country has. E 
less remarkable that the name was the same with\is one's home, after all.’ 
that of some respected persons now present. 


name it was stran 
able to learn till t 


wonder and dismay. 


over him that he did not fill his can. 


now holding; that he had pur 


been favored with a free passage ! 


over their heads in this war 


these convicts was a son and brother. 





count of themselves. 





well placed either in Canada or Australia. 


concluded the speaker, ‘ I moved off to make room 
for two elder 








from his clothes, and set him off to the best advan- there, and be much sooner free ; and so, here 1 am 
te, bidding him not/But Mr. Jackson will tell you all about it, when he 
n to, but say where|comes, better than | can.’ 
he came from. The little fellow made no advances.) It was now Frank's turn to explain that the clergy- 
He stood in the middle of the walk, with a finger of}man and his family were really coming, and to read 
each hand in his mouth, and his chin upon his breast.|that part of his long letter which concerned the pres- 
He had not yet learned work-house impudence. 
Castle was the first to see him, after stooping so|gentleman wrote, and had nearly made up his mind 
long over his peaches that Ellen began to fear thejto it before the invitation arrived from some of his 
blindness was wilful. ‘Wife! Wife!’ she at length|former flock ; and the inducements held out by them 
The boy is come !’|had quite decided him.—And now what cheering, 
Ellen just staid to hear the words ‘My boy’ from 
both, and stole away. The next time she saw him 
was as he came between his 


ent company.— He had often thought of coming, the 


what long and loud congratulation followed ! 
‘What are you shaking your head for, Castle ?’ 


arents to the dinner|inquired one who sat opposite tohim. ‘ You cannot 
table, chattering in his Kentish dialect, and asking|altogether help smiling ; so, why spoil sport with 
to sit on his father’s knee, and be treated with fruit/shaking your head ? hat are you sorry f 

by his mother. 
‘You must be satisfied with being his brother,/afraid of Mr. Jackson's growing sorry, and that in a 
‘He does notlvery little while. After all, you see, this is not the 


or?’ 
‘IT am not sorry. I am very glad. | am only 


old country.’ 


ngland 


They| ‘Not mine, I am sure. It was a dreary place 
would all fill their cans to the health of Mr. Robert/enough to me,—nothing like a home. [| and mine 
Castle, about to become their neighbor. 


[t did not seem to occur to anybody who this|cause yas wre meant us harm; but like starving 


were neglected or oppressed at every turn ; not be- 


Robert Castle was, till the gloom was seen to have|people who happen to be just so many more than are 
settled over Frank’s countenance as black as ever.|needed. Here, | have all 
Then the rest of the family looked at one another injor returning thanks; and this is my home. Wherey- 
Frank's companions on eitherler I have a dwelling and food, wherever 1 have 
hand asked him if he was asleep, or what had come|comfort and safety within doors, and can step abroad 
He immedi-jamong friends, there is my home. Put me under a 
ately addressed the party, releting that he had been|parish roof in the very spot 1 was born in, and 1 
requested by Mr. Stapleton to inform the present|should feel like a banished man. Set me down in- 
company , that the proprietor who was coming among|dependent, with my family about me, in any part of 
them did not approve of such festivals as they were|the world,—in the middle of a forest or on the wild- 
ely kept away tilljest sea-shore, and, be it north, south, east, or west, 
the present one was over, and hoped to hear of no|that place is a home to me.’ 
more anniversaries.—This announcementoccasioned| Castle still shook his head, saying that there was 
a great uproar, which Frank quieted by observing|no place like England to an Englishman. 
that so absurd an interference as this need not be re- 
garded otherwise than with silent contempt; that,/you are here, 1 grant you. But just answer me this, 
whatever reasons the person in question might have|—if you and your family could be set down this very 
such a celebration as theirs, he had day b 
o with the wa 
remember the country of t 
ful for the blessings of that in which they now lived.jto reply —To spare his father, Frank observed that 
He therefore proposed, sure of being cheerfully 
every one around him, ‘ Many happy re-jand proceeded to finish the letter, the auditory show- 
present of this remarkable festival.’ 
No wonder Frank had looked grave after bidding|thusiasm at its conclusion, that they were partly 
farewell to Stapleton, when the last news he heard|sensible of the greatness of the occasion, as well as 
from him was, that his successor was no other than 
Bob the convict, whose ambition was so far gratified|Several of them, besides Frank and others who per- 
that he was able to take on lease the little estate onjsonaily knew Mr. Jackson, felt that a new era in 
which his virtuous elder brother had till now worked/the prosperity of the settlement at Dairy Plains was 
So much, as he observed, for his havingjlikely to begin from this day; for their correspon- 
His family were|dent might be said to be already among them. 
obliged to reconcile themselves to seeing him climb| After discussing the details of his removal, his 
Théy reminded one|letter proceeded thus :— 
another that they had mace up their minds to the} ‘ My first consideration was, as you s 
presence of convicts, as the one great evil attending|my children ; and long and anxiously did | consider, 
emigration to Van Diemen’s Land, and that they|as it will be a comfort to as many of you as have 
must not now begin to complain because one of|families to know. The only way to settle such a 
What theirjquestion is, to ascertain what are the objects of 
intercourse with him was to be, or whether there/human life. This done, it is easy to settle where 
was to be any, they left to be decided by circum-|those objects may be best attained. What I desire 
stances when he should appear. 
A hearty welcome being offered to the Kentish|them to the greatest degree of benevolence and in- 
and Surrey folks just arrived, they gave some ac-|tegrity, out of which is sure to spring the highest 
suffered from|kind of piety ; and these things, with outward plenty, 
want of demand for their labor ; an evil which had|make happiness. Now, it seems to me that that be- 
gone on to increase in the face of the promises that|nevolence is of the most kindly and abundant sort, 
had been made to them about providing for all who|which subsists among happy people ; 


I want without begging 





‘Aye; if you could be as well off in England as 


efore the workhouse at A—, in the condition 


in which they chose tojin which you drove away from it, would you go” 


eir birth, and to be thank- 


Castle stole a glance at his children, and hesitated 
Mr. Jacksen had a good dea) to say on this subject, 


ing by their silence during its progress and their en- 


prepared to enter into his opinions and feelings. 


pose, for 


for my sons and daughters is that life should train 


; and that in- 


were out of work on farms prepared for their advan -|tegrity is most secure where the interests of all are 
A young laborer from the parish ofthe same, instead of being opposed. I think that not 
stated that his father and mother and theirjall the advantages of society, and what is commonly 
seven children had been located on such a farm by called education, which my children could have in 
Mr. Fellowes, with sixty other families ; that it was}England, will set against the freedom from tempta- 
difficult to provide for all the young people as -they|tion and from the corrupting sights of human misery 
grew up, and would become more so still when they 
came to have families of their own, unless indeed|must be here, and condemned to jostle their wa 
they spent their whole lives in getting food and food|the world, and probably to lose a step or two of the 
Mr. Fellowes was now anxious to take injrank which their father’s profession leads them to 
more paupers upon his farm, and was unwilling, in|jconsider as their own. 
order to make room for them, to turn out laborers}many things besides books, and even cultivated 
upon the parish where there were already too many ;|society ; and I am much mistaken if, with such a 
and he had therefore advised the sons and daughters 
of his home-settlers to lose no opportunity of getting|with abundance of God's blessings and beauties 
‘ So, |poured out around them, in the midst of wth Sa ffec- 


which must there come in their way ; poor as they 
in 
} 


Education is made up of 
field of exertion before them, and such motives to it, 


tionate and thriving people, and ‘with their father at 


folks, seeing, as Mr. Fellowes him-|hand to teach much which they could not otherwise 
can raise a better living here thanjlearn, the intellects of my sons and daughters may 
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«ot become of a much higher order than they couldjcountry. 


Surely it is patriotic to do whatever most 


amidst the struggle for subsistence which they mast/benefits one’s country ; and iteis pretty clear that it) 


sustain at home. 
circumstanced like myself; but I certainly feel that 


those who have several children, for whom they canjjury, of her colonies. 


provide nothing more than that sort of education, 
which will not be of use to them in a competition 
for bread, are the right persons to go abroad and 
make their home where, at the sacrifice of some o 
the privileges of high civilization, none of the trou- 
bles and moral evils of poverty can enter. 

‘You will have heard that Mr. Fellowes finds his 
well-meant plans somewhat difficult to manage, from 
the vast increase of claimants. I believe he still 
thinks that if there were People’s Farms enough, 
the relief might be made effectual, though he cannot 
explain what is to be done with so many delvers a 
hundred years hence, and will not say whether we 
are all to become delvers and spinners, rather than a 
few of us cross the world to a more fruitful land. 
Your grandparents seem to like their settlement on 
his farm, and their employment of looking after some 
of the orphan children, and teaching them to dig 
and spin. Your presents and Ellen’s give them 
— pleasure, and add to their stock of little com- 

orts. They sigh for you sometimes; and no won- 
der: but they consqle themselves with saying, that 
your father will end his days among a thriving set 
randchildren who need never fear want. Mr. 
Fellowes is glad, I am pleased to see, to have some 
of his farm laborers go abroad as opportunity offers ; 
and some of these will convey this letter to you.— 
So many inquiries have already been addressed to 
me since my determination was known, that | have 
strong hopes that persons of various classes will soon 


I judge for none but those whoare/is a benefit to rid ours of thousands of her burden- 


some children, to the great advantage, instead of in- 
After all, a state is made up 
of individual members; and, therefore, whatever 
most benefits those individuals must benefit the state. 


Our duty to the state and our duty to ourselves are 
f|not opposing duties ; ifthey were, there would either 


be no patriots, or no one would thrive. On the con- 
trary, a man’s chief duty to his country is to provide 
honestly and abundantly, if he can, for himself and 
his family ; and when this cannot be done at home, 
it is a breach of duty to stay and eat up other men’s 
substance there, ifa living can be had elsewhere. 
But | need not argue this matter with you, who have 
seen and adopted the true patriotism. I and mine 
will come and try what we can do to make the name 
of our native land honored in distant regions as it is 
in our own hearts ;-and when the reckoning comes 
to be made of what, as a community, we of the Dairy 
Plains have done for the state of which we are mem- 
bers, let it be clear that'we have loved and served 
her all the better for being removed from the gates 
of her workhouses into one of the palaces, which 
God himself has built for her.’ 


——_—_— 


Summary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume. 


Two kinds of colonization have been adopted by 
the British Empire ;—Colonization for the reduction 








be on their way to the Dairy Plains.—Wherever'| 
colonization has succeeded best, the emigrating| 
party has been composed of specimens of every ran 


of our home-population,—or Voluntary Emigration ; 
—and Penal Colonization. 


The term Colonization is by some applied to a 


and class; so that no one felt stripped of the biess-third process, which they wish to see introduced into 


ings of the mother-country, but rather that he moved) 
away in the midst of an entire though small society. 
{f gentlemen go to one place, and laborers to anoth- 
er, the settlement is sure to pine, like that at the 
Swan River, and like too many more of the same 
kind. Whatever expense and trouble may be in- 
curred in locating such imperfect materials of society 
must be well no lost. The true economy, the true 
benevolence, the true wisdom of emigration is to 
send out a company as a swarm of bees goes forth ,— 
under proper leaders, and in a‘state or organization. 
This is the doctrine | declare as often as I am ques- 
tioned ; and [ am trying to convince such capitalists 
as talk of emigrating, that, if done insuch a mode as 
this, their removal becomes most like a removal from 
one county to another ;—as if they went from Nor- 


folk into Cumberland, or from Lancashire into the 


new scenery of Devonshire. 
of them will make the trial. 


Let us hope that some 


‘ The greatest surprise to me is that some still go 
on talking of its being unpatriotic to leave one’s 
1 
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this country ; viz.—Home Colonization. 
The objects of Voluntary Emigration, directed by 

the state, are threefold. 

ist. To improve the condition of those who emi- 

grate, by placing them where they may obtain sub- 

sistence at less cost than at home. 

2d. To improve the condition of those who remain, 

by increasing the ratio of capital to population. 

3d. To improve the condition of the colonized 

region. 


To fulfil the 1st of these objects, the colony must 
be so located as to insure health and abundance to 
its members ; and it must be so organized as to se- 
cure the due co-operation of labor and capital. 


To fulfil the 2d object, the removal of each indi- 
vidual must be less costly than his maintenance at 
home would be; and the selection must be made 
with a view to lessening the amount of human pro- 
ductiveness at home 















To fulfil the 3d object, the colonists must be se- 
lected with a view to their productiveness, both as 
regards capital and population; which includes a 
moral fitness to compose an orderly society. 

It follows, from all these considerations, that a new 
settlement should be composed of young, healthy, 
and moral persons ; that all should not be laborers, 
n«* all capitalists’ and that there should be a suffi- 
cient concentration of their numbers on the new 
lands to insure a facility of exchanges. . 





Home colonies may afford a temporary relief to a 
redundant population, and also increase the produc- 
tiveness of the lands, which they appropriate ; but 
this is done by alienating capital from its natural 
jchannels ; and with the certainty of ultimately in- 
uring society by increasing the redundancy of pop- 
ulation over capital. 


Home colonization, then, though less injurious 
than the unproductive distribution of the Charity- 
fund, is inferior to foreign colonization, inasmuch as 
the one a temporary benefit to a few at the ex- 
pense of ultimate injury to many; and the other 
produces permanent benefit to all. 


- 





The objects of Penal Colonization are, 


Ist. The security of society by the removal of the 
offender. 


2d. The security of society by the effect of his 
example. 

3d. The reformation of the offender. , 

There has hitherto been an entire failure of all 
these objects. And no wonder; since, 


Ist. The offender is only transferred from one por- 


returns to his old haunts. 


2d. His punishment, as fer as it is punishment, 
takes place at too great a distance to be conspicuous 
asa warning ; and in as far as his lot does not in- 
volve punishment, the effect of his example is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what is desired. 


3d. Our convict arrangements tend to the further 
corruption of the offender, by letting him experience 


-|@ great improvement in his condition as a direct 


consequence of his crimes. 


_ The junction of pena! with voluntary emigra- 
tion tends equally to disappoint the purposes of the 
one, and to extinguish the benefits of the other ; 
since convict laborers find themselves in a state of 
privilege, in a region where their labor procures 
them large rewards ; and new settlers find their com- 
munity deeply injured by the vice and disease con- 
sequent on the introduction of a convict population. 





tion of society to another; and besides, frequently ~ 
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